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Your Excellency that, if possible, definite undertaking be given that at least 
some of the most successful cadets will thus be given commissions so as to ful- 
fil the expectations that have been formed. My Lord, to permanently ex- 
clude all the upper classes of British India from ever serving their Emperor in 
the defence of their own country is, I venture to submit, incompatible with 
those noble principles of justice and generosity which have all along been 
accepted as determining the character of British rule in India. 


» “There is one more suggestion in this connection that I would like to make © 
"in common justice alike to the taxpayers of British India and the Rulers and 
“subjects of Native States. The suggestion is that after the glorious and soul-stir- 

ring ceremony held at Delhi it will be an act of wise statesmanship not to allow 

the spirit of solidarity and common interest which was witnessed there to 
remain unutilized for the welfare of the Empire. My Lord, as things stand 
at present, the Imperial Army is bound to defend not only British India but the 
* whole country, including the Native States. This, I submit, is unjust alike to 
the people of British India as also the Rulers of Native States, for the 
biirden of meeting the entire expenditure of the Imperial Army falls at 

‘present exclusively on the taxpayers of British) India, while on the other 
Vand the Rulers of Native States—representatives of ancient and warlike 
"dynasties, in whom the. cherished traditions of a chequered past are still 

preserved—are precluded from taking their legitimate place in the defence of 

this great Empire Of course, my Lord, I am aware of the existence of the Im- 

eltal Service Troops, but their numbers are much smaller than the proportion 

, according to population that would have to be mantained by the Native States if 

» © in India there was a system of recruiting according to population or territorial 
eXtent. My object in mentioning this is not to suggest that an additional 
burden be imposed on the shoulders of Native States nor that any Imperial bills 
be presented to the Rulers of these States for payment. But when, my Lord, as » 
at present, a large irregular armed force is maintained by the various Rulers and 
a'large expenditure is borne by their subjects, it is (specially after the great 
Imperial ceremony at Delhi, when the collective devotion of the whole of 
4ndia to the person and throne of the King-Emperor was declared 
to the world) clearly to the welfare of both the Imperial and feudatory Govern- 
»ments to bring this armed but practically wasted force not only to the highest 
standard of efficiency but also to bring it within the system of Imperial defence, 
of course under the direct peace and war command of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, 


“My Lord, to make such a force really efficient and to win for it the 
confidence of the public, of course it would be necessary to place a small 
number of carefully picked British officers in charge just as has been done with 
Stich unique success in the case of the Egyptian Army. My Lord, what has 
been carried out in Egypt in spite of the great difficulties connected with the 
British occupation of that Province and in spite of the constant intrigues of 
some of the Great Powers and the interference of Turkey, the Suzerain of Egypt, 
ought to be done easily enough with the Native States whose Rulers one and 

* all deem it their greatest privilege to be under the paramountcy and protection 
of British power, My Lord, I admit this proposal as submitted on the present 
occasion will appear to be the crude and visionary fancy of an irresponsible 
dreamer, but the presence at the present moment at the head of the Indian Army 
of the great and most distinguished General who carried out those remarkable 


. 
¥ 


Berorthy and loyal troops worthy of fighting by the side of the flower of the 

ritish Army emboldens me to hope that this Proposal may commend itself to 
Your Excellency’s Government. My Lord, this method of placing the whole of 
their forces under the direction of the Imperial Commander-in-Chief and under 
the control of superior officers nominated by the Imperial Commander-in-Chief 
was accepted after the unification of Germany by the Rulers of Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden and all the other smaller States of the German. Empire, Yet the 
Rulers of these States had been up till then Rulers of International Sovereign 
States and the equals of the Kings of Prussia. But with Imperial unity 
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it was at once accepted by all as a self-evident axiom that there could be 

no particularism in military affairs. What. was found necessary by all the 
Rulers of German States is, | venture to suggest, equally necessary in India, 
only even more so. Here there are no International Sovereigns, no equal allies, 

but one and all feudatories and tributaries, proud to acknowledge in a 
spirit of whole-hearted loyalty and devotion the absolute paramounte 

cy of the Imperial Government. My Lord, then why should this parti- 
cularism in military affairs, which means in practice burdening the Imperial . 
Exchequer with maintaining a larger force than its proper share and at the. * 
same time burdening the treasuries of the feudatories with the cost of a 
force that is practically useless for its only use, namely, Imperial defence, be 
allowed to continue ? My Lord, such a system as has been suggested above 
would of course add enormously not only to the influence of the Rulers of these 
States, but would make them important participators in the responsibility and 
privilege of fighting for their Emperor and defending their own country. # 
My Lord, I fear that this suggestion may perhaps be misapprehended in 
certain quarters, but I would appea! to the patriotism of the Rulers of the 
Native States and ask them to consider whether such a course will not. in the 
end be found to be in the best and highest interest of all—preventing a considers, * 
able waste of resources which are sadly needed in the present state of the country’ s 
for the great work of national education and bringing appreciable relief to the 
Exchequers of both the Imperial Government and the Native States. Of course, 

my proposition implies that in proportion as the irregular troops of Native States 

are brought under the supervision of British officers to the standard of 
efficiency and included within the regular system of Imperial defence, the Indian’ *” 
Army maintained by the Imperial Government will be correspondingly reduced, . 


, 


“My Lord, every care must of course be taken that such reorganized troops 
of each Native State would wear the uniforms of their own State and carry the 
colours of their Chief and all the traditional emblems associated with each 
princely House. The Chiefs, moreover, would be able to command the allegiance * 
of the troops not merely as Rulers but also as their Honorary Com- 
manders. I think, my Lord, such an arrangement will greatly enhance the 
dignity and prestige of the several Chiefs, Again, my Lord, if the personal 
inclination of the Ruler was, as it probably in the great majority of cases 
will be, towards’ an active military life, he could by studying military science 
become also the active Commander of his troops and with the advice of the 
British officers supervising his troops be able to command his own men in 
time of war. This would be, if I am right, analogous to the position of the 
German ruling Princes towards their own particular army, and what has been 
done with such conspicuous success in Germany may, there is every reason 
to hope, be achieved with equal success in India. M y Lord, the spirit of unity 
which moved the German Princes during the ceremony held in the Hall of 
Mirrors to this day breathes through the German system of defence. Is it 
too much to hope that that spirit of loyalty and devotion, which was so evident 
in the great ceremony at Delhi, may live for ever in India as an active force in 
our system of Imperial defence, and out of it may come not only a greater 
military power under the control of the Imperial Government than at present, 
but also release for both the Imperial Government and the Native States the 
resources by which they can through systematic education raise the whole 
standard of general intelligence and advance the moral welfare and the 
material prosperity of this great country ?” 


His Highness THE RAJA OF SIRMUR said :—“ It is not necessary for me 
to enter into any detailed remarks on the present occasion, but I cannot refrain 
‘from congratulating your Lordship’s Government on the Prosperous condition 
of the finances of India as exhibited by the Budget Statement for the coming 
bey which was presented to the Council by the Hon’ble the Finance Member 
ast week, The concessions which the Government have made in the income- 
tax by raising the present minimum sum liable to the tax and in the salt-tax by 
reducing the rate of duty are very gtatifying to the country at large. 
- ae 
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“The abolition of the pandhari-tax in the Central Provinces and the remis- 
sion of two crores of rupees on account of arrears of land-revenue in the districts 
distressed by famine were the features of the Budget for the closing year, and 
the additional benefits now conferred will be the cause of general satisfaction.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. CRUICKSHANK said :—“My Lord, on the rare occasion 
of the presentation to the Council of a Prosperity Budget, such as that which has 
lately been explained by the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law, it is fit that I should offer 
the warm congratulations of the United Provinces to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment. It is also fit that I should confine my remarks to the main questions, 
rigorously excluding facile criticism or discussion of minor points. 

“In the Budget for 1903-1904 the probable income from the various heads 
has been estimated in a very practical manner ; and, unless phenomenally adverse 
seasons intervene, the forecast should not prove to have been too hopeful. 

“Tn itample provision has been made for all necessary civil and, military 
expenditure that can be foreseen. At the same time the golden opportunity 
has at length been taken of restricting the possibility of incurring any undesirable 
dr infructuous expenditure by diminishing the probable surplus to the extent 
involved in the granting of two long-desired ogiintions of taxation. The first, 
the reduction of the salt-tax by 20 per cent., will be joyfully welcomed by the 
whole of India, for the ultimate effects of this reduction in taxation of a necessary 
of life will reach to the humblest home. 


“The second, the abolition of income-tax on incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 
per annum, will relieve a very large number of tax-payers from an impost they 
can ill afford. Poverty is a relative term, but for purposes of direct taxation 
those who exist on slender incomes of less than £66°6 per annum are relatively 
poor, and they deserve, as they will appreciate, this timely relief. 


“It is plain from paragraph 187 of the Financial Statement that the Local 
Governments will not be losers by the ensuing reduction in the figures of Receipts. 
from assessed Taxes. It is satisfactory to note the evidence of a general return 
to more prosperous times derivable from the Budget figures for 1903-1904 under 
the head ‘ Receipts from Land Revenue’, an item of income to which the United 
Provinces contribute a larger sum than any other Province in India. 


“The stress of years of famine recently experienced has, however, left 
traces in some of the distressed tracts—notably in Bundelkhandthat will not 
be obliterated for many years. 


“ For a much longer period will be remembered by the grateful land-holders 
and tenants throughout the distressed tract the beneficence of the Government 
of India in the matter of the recent liberal remission of unrealized balances of 
land-revenue. ' 


“The proposed legislation to rehabilitate the encumbered estates of 
Bundelkharfd and to exempt land belonging to members of an agricultural tribe 
from sale in execution of a decree should do much to renew the fortunes of the 
proprietors in this tract. This end will be further forwarded by the revision 
of the basis of the demand of Government revenue and the introduction of * ” 
a system of demand varying almost automatically with the extent of cultivation 
and the character of the seasons and harvests. The re-settlements of land- | 
revenue recently made in some districts of the United Provinces—and those in 
progress or to be commenced—will not, in all probability, result in such large 

oportionate increases of revenue as have resulted in other districts re-settled 
in former decades on more rigorous systems. It is not, moreover, likely that 
- other sources of income now at the disposal of the Local Government will yield 
an increase in at all the same Ye ortion as the necessary expenditure will 
increase on Police, Education and other Departments of Administration in which , 
improvement is of vital importance. st 


“ The continuance in the Budget of 1903-04 of special grants to the Local 
Governments to some extent illustrates the inadequacy of the sum allotted ‘to 
the Government of the United Provinces under the existing Provincial Financial 
Settlement. | need not re-state the pleas urged in the Budget Discussion of last 
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year for a very much larger allotment to the United Provinces. It is to be hoped 
that when the Financial Settlement of th Provincial’Grant from the Government 
of India to the United Provinces—for the next contractual period—is finally sanc- 
tioned, the financial outlook of the Government of India may be as unclouded 
as now. 


“ The cane-growers and sugar-manufacturers of the Meerut and Rohilkhand 
Divisions especially and of other parts of the United Provinces are deeply 
interested in the question of countervailing duties. In this matter they must 
feel that the Government of India have done all that could be reasonably ex- 

ected to uphold the interests of the Indian sugar-industry and cane-cultivation. 

t remains for them to attempt improved methods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture so as to compete successfully with the Sugar imported from countries 
which give no bounty and from cane-growing countries such as ava, 
I regret that the bulk of the landholders and cultivators of the United Provinces 
are too conservative to fully adopt the hopeful views of the Hon’ble Sir Edward 
Law as to the future of indigo. The country folk prefer crops for which ‘the 
demand is more constant and for which an effective local demand exists, For 
many other reasons also, they have gladly displaced indigo in favour of the other » 
established crops, such as food-grains, cotton or cane. I have only to add that 
the large proposed outlay on railways appears to be abundantly justified by past 
experience, and that the ‘United Provinces, which have certainly not been 
neglected in the past in this respect, are being well cared for in the present.” 

The Hon’ble Rat Skt RAM BAHADUR said -—“ My Lord, a non-official 
Member is under one great disadvantage ; it does not often fall to his lot to’ 
congratulate the Government with his whole heart, however sincerely anxious he’ 
may be to do so, By furnishing such an Opportunity this time, Your Excellency 
has earned our warm thanks. Indeed, this year’s Financial Statement reveals 
some highly interesting and pleasant features, Remission of taxation isa 
feature which has not marked any Financial Statement during the last two! 
decades ;.on the other hand, burden after burden was imposed upon the people 
notwithstanding intense and widespread famines, Your Lordship’s Government, 
however, has not only brought the finances of the Empire to a flourishing 
condition without adding to taxation, and notwithstanding ‘the greatest famine 
of the century’ with which Your Lordship began your rule, but has inaugurated 
a policy of financial relief, which, if followed by Your Lordship’s successors. 


. in office, is bound to result in the real prosperity and progress of the country, 


“Remission of taxation.—It is hardly necessary for me to Say that the 
reduction in the rate of salt-duty from R2-8 a maund to Ra, and the 
exemption, from the payment of income-tax, of all annual incomes below R 1,000, 
have been received with general satisfaction throughout the country, ‘The 
most distinguishing characteristic of a tax like the salt-duty is its universality, 
inasmuch as it touches the pockets of the rich and the poor alike, and the reduc. 
tion in its rate, amounting to 20 per cent., will necessarily afford relief, though 


,in a very slight degree, to all classes of the population, and will be remembered 


as a happy memento of the Coronation of His ajesty the King-Emperor,  |t 
should be noted, however, that the salt-tax is not as oppressive as direct taxes 
are. It is the least oppressive of all our taxes, at least in the United Provinces 


‘and Bengal. The Hon'ble the Finance Minister himself acknowledges that 


‘it. does not, at its present rate, press heavily on the mass of the people.’ 
The wealthy people, again, need no relief in this direction. It would have 
been more gratifying if the Government could see its way to reduce some 
such tax as presses on the poorer classes more sorely than the salt-duty, 
for instance, the land-tax. In that event those who really need relief—] 
mean the vast agricultural population—might have been benefitted more 
appreciably than they expect to be by a reduction in the salt-tax. Besides, it 
cannot be said with certainty whether it is the salt-merchants or the consumers 
who will be benefitted most by this generous concession of the Government. 


“ The other form of remission of taxation adopted by Your Excellency’s 
vernment, vzs., the raising of the minimum limit of incomes assessable to 
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-incomestax. from R500 to R1,000- ig, most satisfactory. The necessity of ex- 
emption from payment of income-ta of persons of small means, who could ill 
afford to pay it and who not unfrequently were assessed on scanty materials, had 
* been so widely felt, that it formed the subject of representation to Your Ex- 
cellency in Council, both by the official and non-official Members, and it -is 
highly gratifving that their representations have received a favourable response 
‘from Your Excellency. The amount of decrease, in the revenue of the coming 
financial year, attributable to this remission of taxation is estimated to come to 
4 total of two crores and nine lakhs; one crore and seventy-three lakhs under 
salt-duty and thirty-six lakhs under income-tax. 


“ Use of surpluses.—The surplus at the close of the Financial year 1903- 
1904 is calculated at £948,700—a sum considerably small as compared with the 
surpluses of the preceding two years. But it is a matter of satisfaction that 
the. Government has this year followed: the wise policy of utilizing these 
“surpluses in remitting taxation and thus taking away a portion of the burden 
from the shoulders of the highly taxed people of India, instead of devoting 
large portions of them to matters in which they are not directly interested. 
My Lord, the objects which, in all countries and specially in a country like 
India in which famines are of frequent occurrence, have a primary claim on -the 
large surpluses are remission of taxation, reduction of the National debt, and 
construction of works of public utility. Unfortunately these claims cannot always 
receive due consideration at the hands of the Government, from the peculiar 
circumstances of the country. It is a matter of regret that the huge surpluses 
of the two preceding years were not utilized by the Government for any of 
these purposes. I fervently hope that the policy of utilizing surpluses for the 
direct and immediate Senet of the people, inaugurated by Your Excellency, will 
in future be followed by Your Lordship’s successors. 





“ Reduction of postage on newspapers.—The proposal to reduce commission 
on money orders for sums not exceeding Rs. 5, which had just then been sanc- 
tioned by the Government, made the Hon’ble the Finance Member apprehensive 
» about the result of this change on the receipts from the Post Office, and in his 
Budget estimates for the financial year which is about to expire, he calculated 
an anticipated loss of revenue amounting to £16,700, but the actual loss is 
now estimated to come to about £11,400 only, Itis further gratifying to 
notice that in the postal revenue there has been a total increase of £57,000, of 
‘which no less than £47,300 comes from letter postage and money-order 
receipts. The gradual and steady rise in the receipts from Post Office during 
the past years encourages me to urge again, for the favourable consideration of 
Your Excellency’s Government, the question of raising the weight of newspapers 
from 4 to 5 or 6 tolas, on payment of one pice worth of postage. The grant of 
this boon will be much appreciated by the general public. 


“ Reduction of charges on Inland telegrams. —My Lord, we find that there 
has heen an increase of £51,500 over the Budget estimates, in receipts of 
the Telegraph Department. The rise in the revenue under this head en- 


courages me to urge again, for the favourable consideration of Your Ex- 


cellency’s Government, the question of reduction of charges for inland tele- 
grams, as has been done in the case of Foreign telegrams. A reduction in 
the rate of charges of Inland telegrams will benefit. a very considerable 
portion of the Indian public, and the experience gained from the reduction. of 
tates of the postal charges leads us to entertain the hope that no considerable 
diminution in the revenue is likely to occur, as the reduction in charges will 
give impetus to a larger number of messages being transmitted, and thus, instead 
of causing loss, it is probable that a rise of revenue may ultimately take place. 
There is another way in which reform in this matter may be effected for the 
benefit of the public. Instead of reducing the rates which are charged at 
present for each word in the three classes of telegrams, the Government may 
lower the minimum of number of words from eight to four in the three different 
classes of messages, retaining the same rate of charges for each word, as at 


present. 
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“Agricultural Reform.— My Lord, in his review of the economic progress 








of the country, the Hon’ble the Finance Member has briefly noticed some of. 


the measures recently taken for the improvement of agriculture, and he has 
expressed the willingness of the Government to provide funds for agricultural 
purposes where there is a likelihood of their profitable employment. The 
creation of the post of Director General of Agriculture in India, the appointment 
of an agricultural expert to that post, and the assignment of a large portion of 
the munificent donation of Mr. Phipps (to whom the people of India are 
grateful) for the establishment of an Agricultural Research Laboratory, show 
what a deep interest Your Excellency takes in the question of agricultural 
improvement of the country. 


“In connection with this subject, however, I consider it my duty to state that 
the special departments of the several Local Governments, to which the task 
of improving and reforming agriculture in their respective Provinces 
is assigned, are, through circumstances beyond their control, obliged to 
devote by far the larger portion of their time and energy in supervising the 
preparation and maintenance of the land-records required by Government for 
its fiscal purposes, and in the collection and submission of statistics on a host 
of subjects, than to matters of agricultural reform and improvement. My 
Lord, thé mere discovery of more efficient methods or the invention of, and 
experiments with, agricultural instruments of a superior nature, cannot alone 
do much towards the reform and improvement of agriculture. In order to attain 
this object, the Agricultural Department should adopt more efficient means to 
diffuse, as widely as possible, among the agricultural classes, the practical knaw- 
ledge gained from scientific research and experiments, to drive home to* their 
hearts and minds the benefits to be gained from the adoption of improved methods 
in ploughing their lands, in using the different kinds of manures and in selecting 
the best seeds for sowing. That this result has not been achieved is admitted by 
the Officiating Director of Agriculture in Bengal, so far as his provinceis concerned 
in a letter dated 13th September last, addressed to the Local Government. It can 
safely be asserted that the remarks contained in the letter above referred to are 
applicable, in a more or less degree, to other Provinces also. As pointed out in 
that letter, absence of popular element from the organization of the department is 
‘ very potent cause of its failure to achieve the objects above described. In 
my humble opinion, the scheme of the creation of a Board of Agriculture for the 
Province, and the establishment of Agricultural Committees in each district, 
suggested in the letter quoted above, is one which deserves favourable con- 
sideration, and it may be adopted for other Provinces too, subject to necessary 
modifications required by their circumstances and local wants, 


“ Agricultural Banks.—My Lord, the expectation of the general public 
has met with disappointment from the announcement made by the Hon’ble 
the Finance Member that he was unable at present to inform the public 
of any definite decision arrived at by the Government on the subject of Mutual 
Credit Societies and Agricultural Banks—a subject which is justly character- 
ised by him as ‘one of the highest importance.’ It was as early as 1854 that 
the consideration of this subject was for the first time introduced in this country, 
The first Famine Commission, which sat about a quarter of a century ago, ex- 
pressed their opinion in favour of introduction of such institutions in this 
country. It formed one of the recommendations of the last Famine Commis- 
sion. More than a year ago this subject was revived with great warmth, and 
all India expected that its solution was near at hand. In Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell’s time a good many experimental banks were started in the districts of the 
United Provinces, The experience gained from the working of those institu- 
tions leads one to entertain the hope that, if properly and cautiously worked, 
they will, in time, attain a fair amount of success; the conservatism of the 
rural classes, and the influence of the village money-lenders, are not such potent 
factors as to make one despondent in the matter, It was expected that speedy 
action will be taken by the Government to give these institutions a legal status 
by legislation, and thus remove from the minds of the public the uncertainties 
ané doubts, which are naturally entertained with respect to dealings with 
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them, If such measures are delayed any longer, it is feared that the public 
enthusiasm will die out and the labour bestowed and the trouble taken in 

iving a start to these institutions will be lost. It is therefore hoped that the 
ment will be pleased to take some definite action in the matter, with as 
little delay as the circumstances will allow. 


“ Technical and Industrial Education.—My Lord, besides the expansion of 
general education in all its branches, the subject of technical and industrial edu- 
cation requires greater consideration at the hands of the Government than has 
been bestowed on it. I refrain at present from making any remarks on the subject 
of University education, as it has formed the topic of discussion in so many 

uarters, and the views of the public on this subject are already known to the 
Government. But | hope I shall be pardoned for saying that the subject of 
technical and industrial education has not hitherto received that attention which 
it deserves by its importance and its effects on the material advancement of the 
people. The comparatively very small sums spent by the Government on this 
branch of education can be taken as a fair criterion of the interest taken in 
this matter. Inthe three last years (1899-1900 to 1goI-1902) the sums spent 
on Technical Schools were Rs. 3,87,598, Rs. 4,01,253 and Rs. 4,17,880, 
respectively. The figures for Professional Colleges during the same years were 
Rs. 6,65,725, Rs. 7,04,592 and Rs. 7,03,440. My Lord, the sum which is 
annually spent on the technical schools cannot but be characterised as trifling 
when we consider the importance of the subject, the necessity for the diffusion 
of this branch of education and the very considerable sums which are spent by 
the European countries and by America for the maintenance of technical and 
industrial. institutions. The Financial Statement is silent on this subject. It 
is submitted that the Government will pay more attention to this branch of 
education and devise a scheme for the establishment throughout the country of 
technical and industrial institutions for imparting such education. 


« Cotton Exctse-duties—My Lord, the country is just now resounding with 
a general expression of desire for the development of its industrial resources. 
It is often complained that the Indians do not employ the money they have in 
the development of the resources of their country. These charges are apparently 
well-founded toa certain extent, the chief reason being that the Indians as a whole 
are not a commercial people, and they are not yet fully conversant with the . 
benefits which can be derived from the union of capital with labour. But a ques- 
tion may be asked whether the Government has extended its helping hand towards 
the attainment of this object. During the administration of Your Lordship’s 
predecessors, no measure of any importance was adopted to encourage the people 
in saving their own decaying industries or to start new ones. On the contrary, 
during the viceroyalty of Your Lordship’s immediate predecessor, excise-duty on 
cotton-goods manufactured in India was imposed in the year 1896, more with the 
view of pleasing Lancashire than gaining any substantial advantage to the Indian 
Exchequer, as may be inferred from the fact that the total receipts from the 
newly imposed duty in the year following its imposition came to about 114 lakhs 
of rupees only. And even now the yield has not gone up to any considerable 
extent : the amount for this year is calculated about 17 lakhs of,rupees. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the receipts under this head make any considerable addi- 
tion to the revenues of the Government, specially when we take into account 
the present prosperous condition of the Indian finances, which has enabled Your 
Excellency to remit taxes to the extent of more than two crores of rupees. 
Moreover, figures recently published by some private individuals— the accuracy 
ot which, if doubted, can be tested—show that the Indian cotton-mills do 
not now yield the same profits as they used to do before the imposition ol 
the excise-duty. It seems that the galculations of Sir James Westland at the 
time of the imposition of this duty were based more on possibility than 
actuality. My Lord, this duty really constitutes a serious additional burden 
upon the industry. Its retention cannot but act as a discouragement of the 
free development of the resources of the country in that branch, and, not being 
of any considerable pecuniary advantage to the Treasury, it is hoped that the 
Government will take the question of its repeal into its Gece considera- 
tion, 
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‘Military Expendtture.—My Lord, the Indian military expenditure has for 
years been one of the foremost topics for discussion, as affecting the taxation 
and finances of the country, In the course of the recent debate on the address, 
the Secretary of State for India is reported to have admitted two facts, vzs., that 
the cost per head of the British Army in India is comparatively great and that a 
large portion of the taxation in this country is supplied by the poor people. My 
Lord, if the Indian Exchequer can be relieved of a portion of the expenditure 
on the Army, the money so saved may be applied in making further reduction in 
the taxes, and in this way greater relief may be afforded to the poor tax-payer. 
A saving in the military expenditure of this country is possible in two ways only, 
namely, by a reduction in the numerical strength of the Army, or by receiving a 
contribution from the British Exchequer. In 1885, an increase in the number 
of the British troops located in India was made to the extent of 30,000 men. 
But no occasion has ever arisen for the employment of these troops 
for any local purposes. In 1884—the year before the increase in the number 
of the British Army—the total military charges amounted to £ 16,975,750. 
For the year 1903-1904 they are estimated to run to £17,782,000—£ 16,772,300 
under the head of Army Services and £1,009,700 under Military Pub- 
lic Works, From the ist April 1902 there has been an increase in the pay 
of the British soldier by ad. a day, which will cost, in the year 1903-1904, 
$204,800. There is a further proposal to increase it by 6d. a day from 
ist April 1904, which will involve a further additionai expenditure of £560,000 
a year. But it appears that we are not to stop here. We are threatened with 
further additions to the Army expenditure, in the near future, by the intro- 
duction of the Army Corps scheme into this country. During the last three 
years a large number of the British and Native troops were employed in 
South Africa and China without in any way endangering the safety of India. 
This fact fully demonstrates the proposition that for internal purposes the 
large Army kept here at present is not required. The Army in India is utilized 
as a reserve for England, who does not hesitate to draw upon these forces for 
Imperial purposes and yet contributes nothing for the maintenance of any 
portion of them. My Lord, cannot India, under these circumstances, 
justly claim from England for the contribution of a fair share of the expenses 
incurred by her in maintaining the additional forces not wanted by her for 
local purposes ? 


“ Economic Progress.—I\n his review of the economic progress of the people, 
the Hon'ble the Finance Minister comes to the conclusion ‘that the material 
prosperity of the people is making good progress,’ and the increase in revenue 
under certain heads, and the growth of deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks, are taken by him ‘as a general indication of increasing wealth of the 
tax-payer.’ My Lord, | wish | could join with him in taking as hopeful a view 
of the situation as he does, But stubborn facts compel me to differ from him 
on the question of the growing prosperity of the people as a whole. The 
Hon'ble gentleman gives the figures of increase in revenue under the 
heads Salt, Excise, Customs, Post Office and Stamps as sure indications 
of this growing prosperity. Now, any comparison of the figures for the 
present year with those of the years from 1896-1897 to 1901-1902 cannot 
be accepted as a safe guide, because during all those years severe and 
widespread famine has been prevalent in one part of the country or the 


other, and the purchasing and consuming powers of the people were 


necessarily curtailed to a very large extent. For the purposes of this com- 
parison, the Hon’ble the Finance Member has taken the figures for the years 
1899-1900 to 1902-1903 only. These increases cannot be accepted as a 
good criterion of the material progress of the people, because they 
may be due to several other Causes. Further, it is also to be noted that 
a rise’ in the import of dutiable articles of certain classes is, in 
many cases, followed by a proportionate fali in the consumption of home-made 
articles of those classes, and by a consequential decline in the indigenous 
industries of the country, and the loss occasioned to certain classes of the 
people by throwing them out of employment. By way of illustration may be 
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cited the sugat-industry of India, which has fallen to such a low ebb in conse- 
quence of the import of foreign sugar. The same remark applies to the import 
of kerosine oil, which has replaced the vegetable oils produced in the country. 
Regarding the rise in the Cusioms-duty, it may also be said that we have not 
got before us any statement showing the increases under the different classes 
of articles, so that it may be known whether the rise is due to a larger import 
of articles which fall within the categories of luxuries or of necéssaries 
of life. My Lord, that there is deep and chronic poverty among the agricultural 
and the rural labouring classes is a fact which is known to every mah in the 
country. In many cases a large number of the people belonging to those 
classes do not get the normal ration of food for months and months together. 
The extraneous indications of prosperity met with in the urban centres should 
not be taken asa safe standard of the growth of any material prosperity among 
the massés of the rural population. The idea of recuperation involves the notion 
of restoration to the rere condition. It is a well-known fact that in the 
famine-strikén areas the agricultural classes have lost millions of cattle and the 
country has thus been deprived, by one sweep, of property of the value of 
several millions. It is impossible to say how long it will take before the 
wéalth so lost will be regained, if regained at all. Regarding the growth of 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks, it is to be noted that it has not been 
shown if this growth is due to any increase in the deposits made’ by the 
agricultural classes, who generally, as a matter of fact, do not resort to the 
Savings Banks to deposit any little money that they may be able to save. 


“ Provincial Contracts——With Your Lordship’s permission I shal] now refer 
to some matters which directly concern the United Provinces. The Hon'ble the 
Finance Minister’s inability to make in his Budget Statement any definite 
announcement regarding the new settlements with the Provincial Governments will 
be received with feelings of regret. Ever since the introduction of the decentral- 
ization scheme, the usual period for which the settlement with the Local Govern- 
ments is made has been five years. The last of the quinquennial settlements with 
the United Provinces expired at the close of the financial year 1896-97, but, as the 
Provinces were then in the midst of one of the severest famines, it was thought 
proper that no renewal of the settlement should take place at that time, as the 
figures for such an exceptional year could not afford pe | reliable data for the 
future years ; a working arrangement for one year only was arrived at. In 
March 1896 a biennial settlement for the years 1898-99 atid 1&g9-1900 
was made, and at the close of the last-named period the same settlement 
was allowed to stand for a further period of two years. _ No renewal of the settle- 
ment took place for the current year, but in the Jast Budget an additional grant 
of Rs. 13,00,000 was made to meet some of the growing wanis of the 
Provinces. A grant of the same amount is announced for the coming financial 
year too. The conséquence of the delay in the settlement of the Provincial 
Contract is that, in order to keep the Provinces going, the Local Government is 
obliged to draw largely upon its credit balances. 

“T give below the actual income and expenditure for the last five years, as 


wellas the revised and estimated income and expenditure for the current and 
the next yaers— 








Year. , Total Revenue. Total Expenditure. 
Rs. Rs. 
1899-98 he + + + 3452197,000 »3152,97,000 
1898-99 . . . + 357781,000 3144,95,000 
1899-1900 . . : : » — 3,04,77,000 3)57,23,000 
1900-01 ei Ni + « '  3)69,76,000 3:61,72,000 
T90I-O2. , > : ’ ° 3)62,46,000 3)72,10,000 
1902-03. ‘ ‘ . +  3,89,88,000 3,86,86,000 
1903-04. : ; m + — 3,82,13,000 3:97 ,80,000 


‘“ An examination of the above figures will show that the Provinces have not 
been receiving their proper share of revenue to be spent locally. The estimated 
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expenditure for the A asd which is to commence from thé first April next comes to 
Rs. 3,97,80,000. These figures will also show that the minimum sum required to 
meet the administrative wants of the Provinces is 4 crores of rupees. The most 
important heads which require additional expenditure are Education, Police, Dis- 
trict Boards (which require to be placed ona financial proper footing), Municipali- 
ties (which require sufficient funds to carry out urgent measures of sanitary reform), 
and measures adopted for the prevention of and protection against plague. On the 
occasion of the Budget debates of the two past years, 1 have tried to show by 
facts and figures that the United Provinces have not been fairly treated in the 
matter of allotment of revenue to be locally-expended by them. Their claim to be 
liberally treated deserves special recognition at the hands of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, as they contribute a larger portion of their revenues to the Imperial 
Exchequer than any other Province. It is therefore hoped that the Hon’ble the 
Finance Minister will give a more sympathetic response to their claims than has 
hitherto been done and the new Provincial Settlement will be made on more 
equitable and advantageous terms to them than the former ones. 


“ Municipalities. —The burning question of the day with all the Municipal 
Boards of the United Provinces is the reduction in their octroi-rates in conse- 
quence of their loyal compliance with the orders of the Government of India to 
restrict octroi-duty to a rate of Rs. 1-9 per cent. on all the important classes 
of articles in their schedules, tnough, as a special case, the Municipalities of 
Lucknow, Benares and certain other places, which are hard pushed to make both 
ends meet, have been permitted to have exceptional rates. But the general 
reduction of octroi-rates in other municipalities has produced substantially injurious 
effects on their finances. Another result of this change has been the lightening 
of taxation on the luxuries, by raising it on the necessaries, of life. This is a griev- 
ance which is much felt by the people. No intrinsic reason can be assigned for 
this step. The municipalities have obeyed the mandate of the Government of 
India loyally, though in many cases they have been obliged to have recourse 
to direct taxation in order to recoup the loss they have incurred by reduction 
in the octroi-rates. In reply to my objections against the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation, the Hon’ble the Finance Minister, in the course of last 
year’s Budget debate, was pleased to express his approval of direct tax such as 
the house-tax. I du not for a moment contend that the octroi-tax has no draw- 
backs, but in matter of taxation the circumstances of the country and the preju- 
dices of the people should be well considered. ~Direct taxation, with its rigidity of 
demand and the possibility of petty oppression in its assessment and realization, 
is always distasteful to the people of ‘orthern India. My Lord, these are not 
my personal views, but statesmen like Sir Charles Crosthwaite, who spent 
the best portion of their life in this country and who had acquired experience by a 
lifetime’s working, have expressed the same opinion. The elaborate system of 
giving refunds which is in force in the municipalities of the United Provinces 
is a completely effectual protection against the taxation of through-trade, and 
the municipalities of my Province are uniting in making the octroi as easy to 
work as possible. My Lat these remarks of mine are not based on inform- 
ation obtained second hand, but on actual experience gained in the working 
of the biggest municipality in the United Provinces, namely, Lucknow. 


“ District Boards.—As regards the District Boards in the United Provinces, 
I regret to say that their move towards reform is at a standstill, as the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Local Government concerning them has not yet been 
sanctioned by Your Excellency’s Government and the Secretary of State for 
India. The existing legislation on the subject (which is embodied in an Act 
of this Council passed as long ago as 1883) is wanting in many respects, 
New legislation is required with a view to simplifying the procedure 
for collecting and bringing to account the local rates and to giving 
the District Boards larger powers of organization and greater financial 
independence. The success of municipal administration in the United Pro- 
vinces has been so marked as to justify an extension of the experiment of real 
self-government to District Boards. The latter bodies have, from want of the 
_ Same powers as the Municipalities possess, not been able to achieve 
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much success up to “the present, but it is not owing to any fault of theirs ; 
and it by no means follows that they are not capable of taking, their 
proper place in the local self-government of the country. One of the things 
required to make their administration more successful is to put a stop to the 
system of the anomalous resumptions by Government, that are taken from local 
rates for canal and railway purposes; and to charge the Boards only 
for those purposes which Government takes on their behalf, such as the 
up-keep of their roads, the maintenance of central asylums, normal schools and 
the like. The balance of the rates should be left at the disposal of the 
Boards themselves, for employment on works of public utility in their own 
districts and should not be resumed and merged in the common Provincial 


fund. 
“My Lord, the last subject of provincial importance is the proposed 
legislation relating to Bundelkhand. Whatever may be my personal viéWs 


concerning that legislation, and which I have expressed elsewhere, there is one: 


point regarding this measure which I wish to impress on the view of the Govern- 
ment. When the Bills now before the local Council are passed and are put into 
working, the Government of India will have to put its hand in its pocket for 
some years and to assist the Local Government. with substantial pecuniary 
contributions for carrying out the purposes of the proposed legislation. 


“ Exclusion of Indians from South Africa and Australia.—My Lord, | 
cannot refrain from alluding briefly to one of the most sat eth questions of 
the day, affecting my countrymen and which has been the subject of discussion 

in the Anglo-Indian and the Indian Press alike, and regarding which represent- 
ations from certain public bodies have been submitted to the Government. I mean, 
my Lord, the practical exclusion of the Indians from the Colonies of South Africa 
and Australia. I need hardly say that if the decision of the matter had rested 
solely with Your Lordship’s Government the complaint would have been removed 
' long ago. It does not look just and equitable that the British colonies should accord 
such a treatment to the Indians who are citizens of the same Empire, 
subjects of the same Sovereign and who are second to none in their attachment 
and loyalty to the British throne; their virtues as citizens, their sobriety and 
frugality and their peaceful mode of life have been universally acknowledged. 
Had such a treatment been accorded to the people of any of the great Con- 
tinental Powers, it would, have certainly been the subject of a most emphatic and 
energetic protest. Circumstanced as the Indians are, the only power, to which 
they can appeal for redress, or look for help, is Your Excellency’s Government. 
They, therefore, have a fervent hope that Your Excellency will be pleased to 
move the Home Government so that the disabilities under which they labour 
may be removed, and they may be placed on the same footing as the other 
subjects of His Majesty with regard to going to, residin in, and settling in 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions, unfettered by any legislative restrictions, 
“ Measures for prevention of famine.—The Hon'ble the Finance Minister 
“in his remarks on the Budget makes the following statement regarding famine— 
‘We may congratulate ourselves upon the favourable results of last year’s monsoon, 
a prolonged break in which at one time threatened disaster. But the rainfall was resumed 
in time and the result was to add to the happiness and prosperity of the people, and was 
immediately reflected in our revenue collections.’ 


“ The above shows, that, in spite of all its efforts, the Government has not been 
- able to bring famine within its control. We are told that, if the yains had not 
» fallen a little earlier, the country would have been under the grip of another 
terrible famine, Does not this show that we are really not ina safe position 
with regard to recurrence of famine in future, and that we are completely at the 
mercy of the weather? My Lord, without meaning disparagement to anybody, | 
may say without fear of contradiction that no Government of India showed such 
well directed liberality and genuine anxiety in the matter of dealing with Indian 
famines as that of Your Lordship. 


‘ “Your Excellency laid the country under deep obligation and elicited the 





admiration of the world, by travelling from one famine centre to another, regard- _ 
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less of your comfort and health, infusing hope and cheerfulness in the hearts of 
the famineestriken people, and zeal and energy in those of the officers in charge 
of the famine administration. To such a sincere friend of the people 
1 venture to think that it will not be in vain to appeal to apply his great mind 
in devising some scheme which may strike at the very root of the evil and render 
the recurrence of famines in this country almost impossible. India is not the only 
country in the world which is subject to freaks of the weather. Why should 
then this country alone be overtaken by disastrous famines when there is a scanty 
rainfall in a single season, while other civilized countries under similar circum: 
stances are not sufferers to the same extent ? Before 1877 it appears that famines 
were not of so frequent occurrence, nor were such extensive areas affected by them. 
Why should there be this change for the worse? It cannot be solely ascribed 
to total or partial failure of rina for droughts were not unknown in the former 
days inthis land. The cause or the causes of the evil must therefore be sought 
elsewhere than in the occasional cessation of rains, It must be acknowledged 
that the experience gained in the last famines has been made best use of in devising 
means for meeting them when they come. The organization is complete to combat 
them successfully when they make their appearance. This has been conclusively 
established by Your Lordship’s dealing so successfully with the great famine of 
1899-1900. But, on the principle that prevention is better than cure, what is now 
needed iis to provide against their future occurrence. Of course, it is not for ordi« 
nary people to solve this great problem, and hence [ venture to appeal to Your 
Lordship to go to the root of the evil and to devise means of prevention before 
Your Lordship’s tenure of office comes to an end. It may be that Your Excel- 
lency’s successor may be as good and able as yourself, but he will lack the 
experience which Your Lordship has gained in the matter of famine administras. . 
tion, and he is not likely to take any serious step inthis direction before some 
time expires after his assumption of office. Your Excellency will be pleased 
to forgive me if I have digressed a little in making this direct appeal to 
Your Lordship, The exceptional importance of the subject, as well as a belief 
that a master mind like that of Your. Lordship, if directed towards this subject, 


is sure to showa way out of the ditficulty, is my apology for having adopted 
this course. 


“Police reform.—Before concluding, I crave Your Lordship’s permission to 
make a few remarks on another very important matter and in which Your 
Excellency has shown an equally deep interest by appointing a Commission of 
enquiry. My Lord, you have conferred a great obligation upon the country not 
only by appointing the Police Commission but by placing at its head such a cap- 
able and sympathetic ruler as Sir Andrew Fraser. The importance of a reformed 
police, specially in a country like India, cannot be overstated, for it is through 
the working of the police that the Government is,toa large degree, judged by 
the common people. No one was more competent to speak with authority on 
this subject than the late lamented Sir John Woodburn, whose eloquent words 
uttered about this time last year in this Hall must still be ringing in the ears of 
many of us, This is what he said on the subject :— 

‘But there is another, in which the voice of the people is unmistakeable, The ‘first 
and commanding requirement is the reform of the Police. The Police bear sorely on the 


people. They harass them. Police exactions, police apathy, police inefficiency, are the 
universal complaint. * * * * * The reform 


=) the police is of the first importance to the comfort of the people and to the credit of the 
tate. 

“ The appeal of the late ruler of Bengal did not go in vain, for, as stated above, 
Your Excellency has appointed a Commission and. their report is likely to be 
submitted to Your Excellency in a few months. The final settlement of the 
question is, however, not in the hands of the Commission but in those of Your 

ordship’s Government, and hence I take the liberty of drawing Your Excellency’s 
attention to one or two important points upon which the true reform of the 
police in this country, from a popular point of view, mainly depends. 


“ The duties of the Police, generally speaking, are to protect the honest from 
the wrongdoings of the dishonest and to detect crime. Unfortunately, under 
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the present system, people get very little protection, and the energies of the 
Police are almost wholly devoted to hunt down criminals. It is not, however, 
possible for the Police to always get hold of the real culprit, and innocent persons 
are often handed up by them, The Police are censured by the authorities 
it they fail in their duty of detection. The principle reason of this failure is 
that they do not get any help from the people because the latter are oppressed 
by them and not protected. This would not have happened if the Police 
had done their duty properly. The real reform, therefore, requires the creation 
of a friendly feeling between the Police and the people. This can be effected 
toa large extent by the separation of the Police from the Magistracy. Under the 
present system the Magistrate is the head of the District Police, and in many 
cases his sympathies are with the latter. The Magistrate, being the 
executive head of the district, should be placed in such a position as to be 
looked upon by them as their true friend and protector. As long as the 
existing condition is maintained, the Magistrate cannot be able to inspire the 
same confidence in the people as he ought to do. Your Excellency will do a 
great good to the people by effecting reform in this direction. The country 
will ever remember with gratitude Your Excellency’s rule if this measure of 
reform is inaugurated under your regeme.” 


4The Hon’ble Mr. RAMPINI said:— My Lord, it willnot be expected 
that I, as a purely Judicial Member of Your Excellency’s Council and ap- 
pointed to it for a special purpose, should say anything with regard to the 
Financial Statement generally. But I would wish, with Your Excellency's 
permission, to indicate two objects to which a small part of the surplus of 
.receipts over expenditure, which the Hon'ble Financial Member estimates will 
accrue during the coming financial year, might be devoted with the view of 
improving the administration of justice in this Empire, more especially in the 
province of Bengal with which I have during the whole of my official career 
been connected. And I do so with the less hesitation as I observe from the 
‘Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for the year 1901- 
igo2’ that there was a nett profit under the head of ‘Courts of Law’ of 
Rs, 69,82,817 throughout India, and in Bengal of Rs. §0,70,480. According to 
the Hon'ble Financial Member's Statement in Council on the 26th March last 
year the nett profits under this head amounted to Rs, 74,21,000 and, though 
this sum may be reduced on a different system of accounting being adopted, 
there would seem reason to conclude that the receipts from ‘Courts of Law’, 
including Court-fees, yield a profit throughout India, while in Bengal there 
is an excess of receipts over expenditure annually of between 40 to 50 lakhs. 
I have not been able to ascertain from the Financial Statement for 1902- 
1903 what the estimated surplus under this head will be in the coming financial 
gear: but | think I may safely conclude that it will not be less than in previous 
years, for in Bengal at least, the receipts are always rapidly increasing, while 
the expenditure increases in a much slower ratio. Thus, as has been pointed out 
in the annual report of the High Court of Calcutta on the administration of civil 
justice for 1900, the revenue derived from Court-fees has during the last 10 
years increased by about 30 per cent., while the corresponding increase in expen- 
diture has been only 8 per cent, There is, therefore, it would seem to me, no 
‘ fanger of there being any insufficiency of funds to meet the expenditure I would 
advocate. 


“The first object to which in my opinion part of this surplus might 
with advantage be devoted is the strengthening of be judicial staff of Bengal 
‘both in its superior and subordinate branches. The judicial work of the 
province, civil and criminal, has in recent years increased to such an 
extent as to be beyond the powers of the present staff to cope with, There 
+ were 642,807 civil suits instituted in 1g02, and there were 664,597 such suits 
disposed of. But this number of suits disposed of included many cases pending 
from the previous year; so that, notwithstanding the efforts of the judiciary to 
keep abreast of the work, there were 105,003 suits pending at the end of 
the year (as compared with 82,807 suits pending at the end of 1892), of 
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which 1,838 had been pending for more than a year. A large proportion . of 
these arrears occurred in the superior Courts, there* being "964 cases pending for » 
over a year in-such Courts out of a total file of 7,121 cases: so that the arrears 
of cases pending for more than a year amounted to about one-seventh of the 
total of their files. There were also 13,050 appeals remaining to be disposed of, 
of which 624 had been pending for over a year. These figures, I venture to 
say, show that the ranks of both the District and the Subordinate Judges of 
this province require to be added to. I need not give details of the increase 
in criminal work, but that it has been substantial will be seen when I mention 
that, while in 1892, or about 10 years ago, District Judges were able to devote 
4,161 days to the disposal a civil, and 3,852 days to the disposal of 
criminal, work, in 1901 they were engaged for 4,984 days on criminal, and had 
only 3,115 days to spare for civil, work. The result of this increase of criminal 
work is not only that the civil work of the District Judges’ Courts, over which 
it has to be given preference, is either neglected or has to be done by Subor- 
dinate Judges, but that the efficiency of the Subordinate Courts is impaired 
owing to the impossibility of the District Judges finding time for their inspec- 
tion and supervision, The ranks of the Subordinate Judges also want: 
strengthening ; for the bulk of the arrears, original and appellate, is in their Courts. 
At present there are only 56 Subordinate Judges in Bengal as against an 
average number of 593 in 1901 and of 61 in 1902, and additional assistance 
is urgently wanted. Such assistance to be efficacious should be promptly 
granted, as otherwise the Courts cannot effectively cope with any tem- 
porary increase of work that may arise from an unforeseen increase in the 
number of institutions. It is true that the appointment of four additional perma- 
nent Subordinate Judges was sanctioned in 1902, but these are not enough to 
meet the requirements of litigation, and unless a further temporary increase in 
the number of Subordinate Judges is from time to time promptly granted, as 
the need for their services arises, arrears will increase so rapidly as to exceéd 
the powers of the Courts to deal with them. 


“ Another object to which some part of the surplus which the Hon’ble 
Financial Member expects, might, with advantage, be devoted is the increasing 
of the attractions of the judicial branch of the Civil Service in this Province. 
Notwithstanding the facts that promotion to the High Court has recently 
been quickened and that a new grade of District Judges on a salary of Rs. 3,000 
per mensem has been created, the judicial branch continues to be unpopular 
and it is difficult to recruit it, This is perhaps due to judicial work being 
less varied and more monotonous and laborious than executive work. A 
Judge is more confined to his office than a Collector, and it is impossible for 
the former to discharge his duties efficiently without a considerable amount of 
home study and reading. But whatever the causes may be, it is beyond 
question that retirements from the ranks of District Judges in Bengal have, of 
late years, been numerous and that the junior members of the Civil Service 
are reluctant to enter the judicial branch. Hence, the average standing of the 
District Judges of this province is now less than it was formerly. Twenty years 
ago the average length of service of the then District Judges was a2 

ears and 4 months. Now it is 15 years and 6 months, and several officers 
Nive been appointed to officiate as District Judges in Bengal when they 
were of little more than six or seven years standing. I doubt whether in any 
other province there are such junior officers filling the posts of District 
Judges as in Bengal, This is a serious matter, as the District Judges 
of the present day are necessarily officers ‘of less experience than they 
were twenty years ago, and the less experience an officer has, the less 
quickly he can work and the greater risk there is of his decisions being 
wrong and requiring to be set right in appeal. Some means should, 
therefore, be taken to induce members of the Civil Service to enter the 
judicial branch more readily than they now do, and to remain in it after 
they have completed the period of 25 years’ service which renders them 
eligible for a pension, when their services are most valuable to the State; 
On the other hand, it is still more desirable that better arrangements than 
vICs 
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at present exist should be made for ensuring that members of the service who - 
elect to serve in the judicial branch should, when they are first appointed 
to be District Judges, be competent to discharge the important duties entrust: 
ed to. them. nfortunately, there are at present no rules or regulations 
which require a junior civilian to be thoroughly acquainted with any 
branch of civil law before he is appointed to be a District Judge. The 
* regulations framed by the Secretary of State for India for the examination 
of selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service require them, before 
they are permitted to proceedto India, to pass an examination in criminal 

‘law and the Indian Evidence Act. They may also, if they choose, pass an 
examination in Hindu and Mohammedan law, but this is an optional subject. 
In former years, selected candidates might also, at their option, pass an ex- 
amination in the Code of Civil Procedure and the Indian Contract Act, but in 
the regulations for the examinations of 1903 there is no nggntion at all of this 
subject. After their arrival in India, junior civilians have to pass a departmental 
examination in certain Acts of the Indian legislature, chiefly R evenue Acts. They 
have to be in charge of a Treasury for six weeks and to learn’settlement work for 
two months during the first two years of their service, They have further to be 
examined with the aid of books in all unrepealed Acts of the Government of 
India, the Bengal Regulations, the Bengal Acts, the Circulars of the Bengal 
Government and the High Court and the Manuals of the Board of Revenue. 
As this examination is in writing and the examinees are allowed to consult books, 
it is evident that it affords no guarantee of their having carefully studied the Acts 
they are examined in. Then, the subjects of this examination do not embrace 
Hindu or Mohammedan law or any branch of civil law, except the Acts of the 
Indian legislature, and as a matter of fact the examinees are generally examined 
only in Revenue Acts and Acts relating to criminal law; so that it will be seen 
that when a junior civilian is appointed to officiate for the first time as a District 
Judge, when he has to hear appeals in civil suits from the judgments of ex peri- 
enced Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, he may be totally unacquainted, not only 
with the provisions of the laws he applies to the facts before him, but even with 
the general principles which should guide him in administering justice. This 
would seem to be very undesirable both in the interests of the public and in that 
of the officers themselves. 


“ A further change has of late years been made in the training of selected 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, which in my opinion, cannot fail to have 
a detrimental effect on the administration of justice, both civil and criminal, in 
this Empire. -In former years selected candidates were required during the 
period of their noviciate to attend the Courts in England and study the cases 
they heard tried there. All civilians were therefore bound to be conversant to 
a greater or less extent with the mode in which trials are conducted in England. 
But, recently, it was made optional for candidates to attend the Courts. They 
were recommended to visit them, and they were given a card to facilitate their 
admission to them. The regulations of 1903 contain no reference at all to this 
matter. The result is that it is possible for junior civilians to be vested with 
criminal powers and appointed to preside over Courts, though they may never 
have seen a trial conducted in any Court. I am_ informed by competent 
peony that the abrogation of the rule making attendance in the Courts in 
England compulsory has resulted in a noticeable deterioration in the judicial 

k of junior civilians. In any case it is clear that when they begin to admin- 

ter justice in this country, they«may have to. learn their work at the expense 

.of the parties or from the judgments of Appellate Judges, whose training may 
have been as defective as their own. 

p “ My Lord, I apologise for having taken up so much of the time of Your 
Excellency’s Council in calling attention to these matters, but they seem to be 
defects in our judicial system which need to be removed, and if the Hon’ble 
Financial Member will devote some of his anticipated surplus to the provision 
of remedies for these defects, I feel certain the result will be beneficial to the 

dministration of justice in Bengal, if not throughout the Empire,” 
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© The Hon'ble MR. WHITWORTH said :—‘ My Lord, propose, like the last 
speaker, to offer a few remarks on certain points in connection with out judicial 
administration. That administration is usually charged with two principal « 
faults : (7) delay, and (2) the unsatisfactory character of work done in the exe- 
cution of decrees. 

___ " Delay is usually due either to cumbersomeness of procedure affecting the 
individual case, or it is due to cases blocking one another through accumula- 
tion. As to the first of these causes some attempts haye been made to meet 
it in the Civil Procedure Code Bill recent! reported on by a Committee of this 
Council. But the second is one which, I think. requires constant attention on 
the part of the Executive Government as well as the Judicial authorities. 
Judging by the Bombay Presidency (of which alone 1 have experience), | am 
inclined to think that the work of the Courts is not on the whole too much for 
the Courts. But the distribution is unequal. We have lightly-worked Courts 
and heavily-worked Courts. Changes in the condition of different parts of the 
country require redistribution of areas ; and intermediately much relief can be 
given by the temporary employment of additional Judges or temporary deputa- 
tion of existing Judges hon one Court to another, Accumulation of arrears is a 
double evil : besides the delay itself, a long pending case is more difficult to try 
than one of recent origin. ‘Litigation is pretty heavily paid for in this country, 
and I think it is due to the litigant that heavy arrears should never be allowed to 
accumulate. 

* “ As regards the unsatisfactory character of execution work, I have some 
more definite proposals to make. I suppose no one but a bailiff, or a very 
experienced decree-holder, knows all the secrets of execution; and in order to 
get any accurate conception of it, it is necessary to deal with specific cases on 
the spot, and with every officer concerned, and every document connected with 
the case, at hand. 


‘‘ Execution is primarily in the hands of bailiffs ; who are superintended by 
an officer called nazir, aided by a few clerks; and all are under the control 
of the Subordinate Judge. To appreciate the evil so universally complained 
of, it is necessary to regard execution in connection with each of these three 
classes of officials, . 


“‘ First, the bailiffs fail, because they are very badly paid, with very bad pros- 
pects both as to service and to pension, and because while so conditioned they 
are constantly dealing, out of sight of all control, with comparatively well-to-do 
persons who want their decrees executed, or want decrees against them to be 
not executed. The well-toedo decree-Holder and the badly paid bailiff go 
together to effect execution: the bailiff has all the official authority, but it is the 
decree-holder who wants the work done, The result, in the absence of a high 
standard of morality, is obvious, A bailiff’s pay in Bombay varies from Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 15 a month. A bailiff on Rs. 15, if young enough, will gladly take a clerk- 
ship on Rs, 12, because then it is open to him to rise toa salary of Rs. 100 or 
.more, But the ordinary bailiff never rises above the Rs. 15 grade, Yet his 
“duties are more difficult and responsible, for he has to conduct auctions 

valuable property, effect attachments, and give delivery of property decreed ; 
hile the clerk only writes and keeps accounts. 


“ Secondly, the nazir fails, because he has never been a bailiff. He is often 
a very intelligent and energetic man, but he has been a clerk all his service, and 
is suddenly taken from his desk in the office to superintend a number of bailiffs 
carrying out execution anywhere in three or four hundred villages. He has 
also to carry out the most. difficult’ executions himself though he has had no 
experience even of simple ones, 

“Lastly, the Subordinate Judge fails, because he ordinarily gives all his 
attention to his purely judicial ‘work, knowing that his advancement depends 
upon his reputation in that branch of his duties, His judgments from time 
to time come before the High Court, and according to their quality, and the 
number of cases he disposes of, he is known as an efficient or inefficient Judge. 

ut of his superintendence of the execution establishment, little is ever heard 
outside his district, 


» 





“Thus, there’is faiJure, greater or less, at every" point, and our executive 
work remains a scandal and a’reproach, Obviously, a higher class of officer is 
needed for the work in hand, Now it is very easy—as the Police Com. 
mission must know well by this time—it is very easy to say you must 0 er higher 
salaries and get a higher class of man, Any department can be refore 
on those lines. But what I propose is to get the higher class of maf 
without paying higher salaries. The men are ready to hand. We are now 
paying comparatively high rates of salary to one class of men who ate | 
doing easy work, without much handling of. money, and under the eye of/a 
judicial officer, while we are paying lower rates to another class, who are doing 
harder work, and constantly dealing with valuables, out of sight of all authority, 
and under circumstances of the strongest temptation. All we have to do is to 
combine the executive officials with the clerical officials into one roster. Then the 
official charged with the execution of decrees, instead of being one who can never 
earn more than Rs. 15 per mensem, and who under present standards is disposed 
to make what he can while he has the opportunity, and who can afford to 
risk his petty pension for substantial present gains, is at once in a position in 
which he may rise toa salary of Rs. 100 or Rs. 150. He has prospects and hopes, 
and his reputation becomes a matter of much greater importance to him. He 
would also in the future be recruited from a higher class with a higher 
standard of education. 


“It is not the whole of the existing body of bailiffs that would have to ee 
enrolled with the clerical establishments. Bailiffs do all kinds of work, from the 
execution of decrees dcwn to the serving of summonses and mere peons’ work, 
A line would have to be drawn, those required for execution purposes being 
graded with the clerks, and the rest might appropriately be called peons or 
chaprasis. There is so much of evil association with the term bailiff that. it 
might be well to get rid of it altogether. ¥s 


“Under this scheme the nazir, or head of the executive branch, would from’ ~ 
the beginning be well versed in execution proceedings, and would know how to 
supervise his bailiffs. 


“An incidental advantage of the change I advocate would be to introduce 
some variety into the lives of that little regarded but highly deserving class— 
the judicial clerk, The monotony of his work and the atmosphere in which 
he works are alike appalling, but his industry and devotion are great. That the 
long hours of writing should be occasionally varied by out-of-door duties cannot 
but be beneficial. 


“It is not of course to be supposed that the adoption of the change I recom- 
mend would have the immediate effect of wholly purifying our execution work. 
The evil is too gigantic for that. But the most salient point in that evil is the 
fact that the difficult and delicate work of execution is entrusted to ill-paid, un- 
educated persons, who carry it on out of sight and under conditions of great 
temptation, and what I urge is a distinct step towards meeting that particular 
factor of the evil. I give the scheme merely in rough outline, as it would hot 
be appropriate to trouble this Council with all the details of the transition. + 

‘‘] desire now to say a word about the Courts in the Province of Sindh? 
There are two points I would urge :— 


(z) the unsatisfactory constitution of the Sadar Court, which is the High 
Court of the Province, and “ 
(2) the inadequate remuneration of the Subordinate Judges. ; 
‘In order to appreciate the great anomalies existing in Sindh, it is necessary 
to realize that that Province is roughly 3th of the whole Presidency, including 
Sindh, or equal to $rd of the remaining part of the Presidency. In population, 


' it is something less than }th of the whole ; in revenue it is something more than 


3th, (These statements are based on the figures given in the last Administra- 
tion Report of Bombay.) In area it is more than }rd; but that is not so 
important a factor, For general administrative purposes it may be taken as 3th 
of the whole. And, like each of the three remaining divisions of the Presidency, 


a 
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it consists of six districts, #.e., 6 otitvof 24, or just: 3th. I may add that it is 

regarded.asfa more important charge than any of the other three divisions. 

., “For the 18 districts of the Presidency proper there is a High Court of 
ven Judges. For the six districts of Sindh there is a High Court of one Judge, 
lone he has to determine just the same questions as under a Chartered 

High Court are necessarily reserved for two or more Judges. The two Judges 
an refer to a third Judge or consult other Judges. The Judge of the Sadar 
Court can refer to no one and consult no one. His salary is only very minutely 
differentiated from that of some of the District Judges serving under him 
and is less than that of some District Judges in Bengal. This is interesting 
with reference to the suggestion just made by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rampini 
that some of the subsisting balances should ‘§ devoted to Bengal. Sindh is not 

on the Bengal side of the pankah. Then Sindh possesses in Karachi a 

eet seaport. The sea-borne trade of Sindh is a full $th of that of the 

residency er and is increasing much more rapidly than the latter. But 
the Judge of the Sadar Court in Sindh is only a District Judge from the 

Presidency who can hardly have had much experience of mercantile law. 


“T proceed to another anomaly, Broadly speaking, under the British 
system of administration, the Civil Courts in any Province consist of three 
pocipal classes. There are (1) the Subordinate Judges, who are usually natives 

Of the country ; (2) the District Judges, who are usually covenanted civilians ; 
and (3) the High Court. Now, comparing Sindh with the Bombay Presi- 
dency proper, we find that as regards the middle class of Courts there 
is perfect equality, The District Judges in the two areas have 
the same powers and the same salaries. Indeed, they are one body 
»of men, all belonging to one graded list; and a District Judge who 


., is serving in the Presidency today may be serving in Sindh tomorrow, 
iy 


‘and vice versd. Surely this suggests a similarity of conditions for judicial 
purposes in the two areas, Yet the High Courts differ, as I have just 


£ pointed out. And unfortunately-the Subordinate Judges in the two areas are very 
’/ differently circumstanced too. Their duties are the same, and their merits are 


very equal; but their remuneration is strikingly different. I need not go into 
details. Suffice it to say that a Subordinate Judge in Sindh if he gets to the top 
of the list will receive only Rs, 500 salary (and even that is a recent concession), 
while in the Presidency he might rise to Rs. 800. Yet, in spite of this dise 
couragement—which they feel acutely—the Subordinate Judges in Sindh are 
on the whole a zealous and deserving class and their industry is most com- 
mendable, Only in Sindh have | ever observed lamps kept for regular use in 
Court, because the hours of daylight were not long enough for the Court work. 
And the Court work is, of course, not nearly the whole of a Judge’s work, 


‘| pass to another matter. There is great need in the Bombay Presidency 
for the provision of more suitable buildings as Court-houses in several places. 


. "Not only are several Subordinate Courts very inadequately housed, but some 


‘District Courts also. There is one so closely surrounded by other buildings that 


© there is no access to it except at one single point, and that by so narrow a lane 


. 


that no ordinary carriage can drive up to the door. Both light and _ ventilation 
are necessarily extremely deficient under such circumstances. 


¢ ; ‘On page 57 of the Financial Statement I notice a provision of £13,300 for 
athe improvement of the Volunteer Force in India. I speak only from local ex- 
perience,—if Bengal experience is different, no doubt His Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor will correct me—but so far as that experience goes [ am strongly 
of opinion that one essential step towards making the force efficient is_ by limit- 
ing recruitment. The difficulties which beset a Commanding Officer of Volun- 
teers are of a nature and degree of which officers of the Regular Army probably 
have no conception. There are, no doubt, many very keen and enthusiastic 
Volunteers in this country. I remember many such with gratitude. But there 
are many others who join from some motive difficult to discern, and 
who never lose the sense that they have conferred a favour upon 
Government by doing so. They know that the income of the corps depends 
upon the capitation grants, and that the Commanding Officer is therefore 
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concerned to keep up his numbers. So, they Hold their resignations én terrorem 
over him, But the keeping up of numbers sometim®s means thekeeping up 
of inefficiency, AndI should be inclined to limit the numbers of each corps 
to something far within the possible recruitment. Then men would come to 
regard membership rather as a privilege than a favour conferred. And that is, 
I think, the first step towards efficiency. ” 


The Hon’ble Sik MONTAGU TURNER said,—“ My Lord, it must be 
freely and unreservedly admitted that the Budget now presented for our consi- 
deration is of a most satisfactory character, indicating as it does increased 
prosperity on the part of the country and a thoroughly sound financial condi- 
tion of the Indian Empire. It is, indeed, most gratifying that Your Excellency’s 
Government should find itself in the happy position of being able to grant a 
remission of taxation, and further that, both in the reduction of duty on salt and 
in raising the limit for taxable incomes, you have aenceniee correctly the views, 

_ and wishes of the people at large. It is true that the reduction in the salt-duty 
may not immediately benefit those whose condition we are all so anxious to 
improve, the very poorest of the inhabitants of this country ; but the remiSsion at 
any rate indicates the desire on the part of Your Excellency’s Government to 
help that particular class of deserving people. 1t opens the way for possible 
further remissions, if we are fortunate enough to have a further successioa ’ 
prosperous years free from the disturbing elements of political complications... » 
with our neighbours, ani by cheapening this universal article of consumption so ~ 
necessary to the health of the people, it may lead to an increased consumption 
which would, to some extent, make up for the present loss of revenue. 


“I am disappointed that the limit for taxable incomes has not been 
made at least Rs. 1,200 per annum. Government are doubiless aware there are 
many upon whom the Income-tax will still bear heavily and who deserve very 
sympathetic consideration. It has always been an obnoxious tax, and now that 
the cost of living in India has so much increased. it tells particularly hardly on 
Europeans with fixed and limited incomes. Further, the Income-tax has 
always been looked upon as a tax of a temporary nature, as one that could well 
be enforced at times of great perils or of financial straits, but, being entirely 
unsuited to this country by reason of the circumstances generally attending its 
collection and payment, it should not be regarded as a permanent source of 
revenue and its total abolition should be kept constantly in view. 


“Under the head of Coinage, Currency and Exchange the Hon'ble 
Member on page 13 of the Budget refers to a nett import of silver bullion up to 
the end of February of 4 millions sterling. He goes on to say that ‘of the silver 
importation, however, a large amount was for dollar coinage and for consumption 
in the country, but a certain proportion was apparently imported by speculators 
for a rise in silver as a profitable method of remittance. 4 


“And in the note by the Financial Secretary it is stated in paragraph 149 = 


“The leading features of the year have been the great increase in the receipts from 
the Export-duty on rice and the Import-duty on silver. The former is due to the 
bumper crop in Burma. The causes of the latter are somewhat obscure, but it is believed 
that silver is largely used as a convenient form of remittance.’ 


*. 
._ “In other words, it is apparently difficult to assign any definite reason for the 
increased import of silver bullion, though it may be that the abnormally small im¢ 
oo i 1900-1901 may explain in part the heavy increase in 1901-1902—stocks 
eing low, and the people with a return of ordinary prosperity being in a better 
position to buy silver for domestic purposes, 


“ For the ten months ended gist January, 1903, I make the imports of silver 
to be as follows :— 


Im 
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4,66,73:393 

“T consider that Government should give their careful attention to this:matter 
and. ascertain definitely what: has. caused this increased import .of -silver. 
Especially should very careful attention be directed to the point as to. whether 
there is any abnormal development of illicit coinage of rupees. in this country. 
The general impressioniis that such is the case, but I have .no:definite data-to 
submit beyond what is already, in possession of, Your Excellency’s:Government. 

“T listened with great interest to-the remarks made by . the - Hon'ble 
Member in connection with the countervailing duties on bounty sugar importéd 
into India, and it is satisfactory to find that the imposition of the countervailing 
duties has had the intended effect, although it has resulted in a decreased 
revenue under the particular head of countervailing, duties, .It_ is noticeable, 
however, that the quantity of sugar imported, and for .which ,an_ordinary 
5 per cent. duty is paid, has not; much diminished in volume. 1 trust, 
my Lord, that the Goyernment of, India will absolutely decline to become 
a party to the Brussels Convention, in other wards, , that they will hold 
themselves entirely free to act as.may be best in the.interests of India, after 

cient, time has elapsed to ascertain the. result . of the,working of the Brussels 
**Conyention Agreement. _I.also trust that the Government of Indja, will continue 
the present countervailing duties after the 1st of September until. such time has 
elapsed as will allow of the disposal of the surplus stocks -which,it is believed 
are in existence, and which have benefited by the bounties which _ will 
cease from the 1st September. It must be borne in mind that should India 
give its adherence to the Brussels Conference the duty ‘leviable on sugars 
imported from other contracting countries would be restricted to 6 francs per 100 
kilos or,say Rs. 1-6 per maund for the refined and 5 frances 50 cents per hundred 
kilos on other sugars, that being the maximum .surtax permissible in terms of 
Article grd of the Convention. 


‘* By remaining outside the Convention, India would be in a very strong 
position with a free hand to levy such duties as may be considered essential to 
ard her cane-crushing and sugar-refining industries, on which considerable 
Psah capital is now being spent, from unfair competition. If by agreeing to the 
Convention we bind ourselves to abolish taxation on imported “sugar from { Con- 
tinental ports, might it not perhaps necessitate the abolition of the 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duty levied on sugar in common with. other imported goods? >This 
alone calculated on the imports of sugar from Austria, Hungary and ‘Germany 
during the twelve months ended 31st December 1902 at Rs. 9 per cwt. amounts 
hy to Rs. 10} lakhs, in other words, it would affect price to'the-extent of 
about 5% annas per maund. It is interesting to note that from’the Budget figures 
the 5 per cent. ordinary duties on sugar are estimated at'Rs. 28 lakhs (for. ‘the 
current yeaf apart from any income which may be derived from the countervail- 
ing duties. ' 


“ My Lord, I am somewhat disappointed to find that no reference is made to 
.@ possible reduction in the cost of Inland Telegrams. ‘That Department has 
‘shown for some time fairly big surpluses in its working. It.is true that,an addi- 
fional expenditure of about Rs. g lakhs is budgetted to.provide for. the, cost of 
Stores arid new lines, but apart’from this I notice. that » the estimated surplus for 
» 1903+04 amounts to'Rs. 39,23,000, and that the surpluses for the: past four, years 
have varied from Rs. 43 to 55 lakhs per annum. t would seem as ugh the time 
had arrived when the Government of India could well afford-to make,a.reduction 
which would be exceedin ly popular, and, which I have no doubt will lead to a 
great, increase, in, Pea Be of messages tendered for transmission throughout . 
the country. ai pa, 
“TL feel sure that, the matter of. Military, expenditure, will, receive the careful 
attention: of the Government.of, India. , From the figures given in.the Budget it 
would seem that, there is a ten dency, to increase the expenditure under this head, 
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the Budget estimate being some Rs. 18)90,46,000. _ It is, however, not surpris- 
ing that the estimate for the current year should be heavy, considering the im- 
portant works that have been lately undertaken in regard to the establishment of 
a Cordite Factory, a Gun Carriage Factory, a Rifle Mill Factory, and improve- 
ments in machinery at Ishapore and Cossipore, all of which will tend 
eventually to the reduction of the cost of armaments in this country, and 
to the more satisfactory provision of ammunition and armaments in cases 
of emergency. I note with satisfaction that under the heading of Military. 
Works Estimates, an expenditure of Rs. 5 lakhsis allowed for the installation of 
electric light and punkha pulling: in barracks. The lives of our soldiers are 
so valuable, and the benefit arising from the improved system of lighting and 
punkha pulling so great, that I would regard it as an absolute economy to provide 
these very necessary adjuncts in every barracks in India, It would naturally tend 
to improve the health of the soldiers and put n end to those regrettable acci- 
dents which occasionally happen to unfortunate punkha coolies. : 


“J note with satisfaction under the head of Foreign Tariffs that both the 
Government of India and the British Foreign Office are giving their continued 
attention to the question of the new Persian Customs Tariff. The Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce have recently addressed Your Excellency’s Government 
in this matter and have pointed out the very prejudicial effect on Indian trade (in 

articular the Tea Trade) with Persia the new Tariff will have. The Bom 
Peaster of Commerce have made a_ similar representation, and it has 
been suggested that the Government of India should endeavour to secure 
a postponement of the operation of the new Tariff for at least six months. 
I have recently received letters from Agents in the Persian Gulf who write to the 
following effect :— : 

‘ The scale of duties now leviable on imports and exports will have the merit of 
destroying the bulk of the present volume of trade between India and Persia, [uty on 
specified goods have been enhanced not only out of all proportion to those paid hitherto, 
but also apparently for the preclusion of the staples of each country. Cased cargo, such 
as liquors, etc., will require to pay on gross weight of each case or a including 
the casing and wrappers. The hasty introduction of the ‘lariff has evoked feelings of intense 
dissatisfaction and indignation throughout the country, and merchants have telegraphed 
cancelling orders and contracts for tea and other goods directly affected,’ 


“And in another letter the same Agents report that aithongh the merchants 
have petitioned the Government of Persia for grace to complete the existing 
orders and contracts they had not received a reply to the memorial, but it was 
suggested that they should accept the situation in view of the fact that the Foreign 
Legations have unanimously accepted the new Tariff. Merchants, however, preferred 
to leave their goods untouched, only clearing such goods as were landed anterior 
to the introduction of the Tariff. It seems remarkable, if correct, that the British 
Representative should have accepted the new Tariff without realizing what it 
meant so far as the trade between India and Persia is concerned. It seems 
though we were likely to suffer a very severe reverse in the development of Indi 
trade with Persia the effect of which will be felt for many years to come. It is, 
indeed, deplorable that such should be the case and that the interests of this 
country should have been so neglected as apparently is the case. 


“In making these remarks I am aware of the fact that an official opinjon has 
been rp age in England that the augmentation of a duty on tea though 
disliked by the consumers is not likely to reduce the trade in that commodity. 
But the fact remains that for the present trade is utterly stopped and Persian , 
dealers are shipping their stocks of tea from England to Bombay and doing their 
best to cancel orders. : ‘ 


“ My Lord, | have been surprised at no declaration having been as yet made 

by Your Excellency’s Government on the proposal for payment of interest on 
overnment rupee paper at the sterling rate of 1. 4d. per tupee. A critic of 
this proposal has argued that it means that a number of people holding rupee 
pares have no confidence in the fixity of exchange. The real point is that the 


oreign investor has not yet acquired confidence in the fixity of exchange, that it 
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is desirable to attract the money of the foreign investor for this country’s deve- 
lopment, and that the confidence of the foreign investor in the fixity of the ster- 
ling value of the rupee and in Indian investments generally can be best and 
most cheaply secured by Government giving proof of their own confidence. 
I take for granted that it is desirable to encourage the investment in rupee. 
paper not only in India but outside India, and that Government desires to see 
Tupee paper as popular with the ordinary investor as any other form of gilt- 
edged security, The hesitation of Government to give this guarantee would 
seem, although we know that such is not the case, as though they lacked con- 
fidence in the comparative fixity of the sterling value of the rupee.” 


The Hon’ble RAt BAHADUR BIPIN KriSHNA BOosE said :—“ My Lord, 
the most noteworthy and at the same time the most gratifying feature of the 
Financial Statement is the substantial remission of taxation it announces. The 
ediction in which the remission is granted is also such as will, I make no 
doubt, commend itself to all. The only reasonable objection that could be urged 
against the Income-tax, a tax which, disagreeing with the Hon’ble Sir Montagu 
Turner, 1 look upon as eminently fair and just, disappears with the raisin 
of the limit of exemption. As regards the reduction of the duty on salt, had it 
stood by itself, its benefit might not perhaps have reached those for whom it 
is intended, but operating in combination with the progressive cheapening of the 
cost of carriage, to which allusionhas been made in the Statement, it cannot 
fail to make its influence felt in the right direction, The last of a series of fiscal 
measures adopted with a view to add to the resources of the Government in 
order to enable it to meet. the yearly increasing burden of its sterling payments, 
was the imposition of duties on cotton-goods. After this the Currency Legis- 
lation of 1893, which linked the rupee to 16d. gold unit, began to make its 
influence felt. The fixity in our measure of value in relation to the pound 
sterling having been established, the Government was able to save what it 
formerly used to lose on the Home charges. Such being the position, the 
country will acknowledge with the deepest gratitude the decision of Your 
Excellency'’s Government to take off a substantial portion of the burden of tax- 
ation. 


“ Economic progress. —Regarding the economic situation, India, as has been 
often pointed out, is such a vast country with such diverse conditions prevailing 
in its different parts that any generalization intended to apply to the whole. 
empire is apt to mislead. My remarks will be confined to the Province with 
which I am familiar. The Central Provinces reached the low water mark of 
adversity in the agricultural year 1899-1900. Cultivation had then ‘contracted 
to what it had been nearly a quarter of a century back, the area lost to the plough 
being represented by nearly two millions of acres. This decrease in the cultivated 
area was, Owing to want of resources, accompanied by the displacement of 

/ superior by inferior crops. The export of wheat shrank to nearly sth of the 
normal and that of rice to 4th. In contrast with the low ebb to which the export 
of agricultural produce fell, there was an enormous development in the export of 
hides, bespeaking heavy loss of cattle. The recovery during the current year, 

_ though not without hopes in some parts, has not everywhere: been as satisfactory 
as could be desired. During the year ending goth September, 1902, the exports of 
wheat were a little less than a fifth and those of rice a little over a quarter of what 
they used to be in good years before the cycle of lean years began. The season, 
though unpropitious for other crops, was, however, favourable for cotton, and its 
export was a third more than the highest figure attained at any a period. 
As for prospects during the current season, they are on the whole favourable in the 
northern districts. The area placed under wheat is still no more than a third of 
the normal of past good years, but the yield is expected to be a full crop. Cot- 
ton has also given an excellent return. Unfortunately rice has badly failed 
throughout the rice-producing tracts. Relief is now being given in these 
localities. The total number on relief according to the latest return is 36,825. 
It would be premature at this juncture to say anything about the adequacy of 
the relief measures. It is hoped that the judgment passed by the Famine Com- 
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mission that the relief given during the late famine was €xcessive, an opinion, 
however, not endorsed by the Secretary of State, would not make the » pendulum 
swingin the opposite direction. 


“ Manufactures play but an unimportant part in the economy: of the Province. 
But the people are not wanting in self-help and they have ‘not been slow to 
take advantage of the great expansion in cotton cultivation. In the cotton-pro- 
ducing tracts, especially in Nagpur, there has been a material development) in 
the cotton-industry. The number of factories has risen to 70, and yarn and cloth » 
turned out by our local mills have: been successful in establishing themselves 
in markets outside the Province. Under the severe stress of the calamities of 
the past decade, village industries: are, however, showing-signs of permanent 
decay, To make up for the loss that the disappearance ot thes industries is 
entailing on the people, it is to be fervently hoped that the Government will deal 
in no niggardly spirit with the efforts that private enterprise is putting forth to 
work the mineral resources of the Province, which is Socials rich in iron, man- 
i and coal. The export trade in manganese has received a great impetus 
uring recent years, but I would fain indulge the hope that under a happy com- 
bination of rich iron ore, manganese and coal, all within easy reach of one 
another, a prosperous local industry in iron and steel will spring up in the near 
future and consume at least some portion of the manganese that now goes out. 


“ Land-vevenue Cothection.—The accounts ‘for 1901-1902 show that the land- 
revenue collections in the Central Provinces were better by six lakhs of rupees 
as compared with’the Budget figure, the actual being 86 lakhs as against an 
estimate of 80 lakhs. This is stated to be due to improvement in the agricul- 
tural: condition. I may, however, be permitted to point out that‘ the Budget 
Estimate was framed on the basis of an average season tempered by an applica- 
tion of the salutary principle of mine, the collection to the special circum- 
stances and necessities of the pedple, It seems doubtful whether in all the dis- 
tricts due regard has been paid to this generous ‘policy. Turning to the Local 
Administration Report for the year’ find it stated that the material condition 
of the tenants has deteriorated. Their indebtedness has largely increased, not b 
extravagance in expenditure, but by reason of their inability to repay seed- 
loans, They have also suffered grievous loss in the death of plough-cattle. The 
malguzars are said.to have suffered evén more severely. They have become 

_more involved in debt, while their estates have depreciated in value, Apart 
from losses in their home-farm and rent collection, they have lost heavily in 
their grain advances :to their tenants regarding seed and subsistence. As 
was. inevitable under the circumstances, the -area under plough was, if the cotton 
tracts be excluded, less than the normal, and on this contracted area the con- 
ditions. under which kharif and rabi were sown were equally unfavourable. 
The revenue: as. fixed at the new settlement on the basis of an almost 
unbroken.record.of good seasons accompanied by a large expansion of the 
cultivated area. was'.94,.lakhs, and we find that with a diminished cultivated 
aréa,an outturn below the average and an impoverished peasantry and pro- 
prietory body, the realizations were only 8 lakhs less than the above. [ have 
nothing to say regarding.,the northern districts, or the Nagpur Province. Here, 
as, far as I have been able to make out; the policy of forbearance as laid down in 
Your Excellency’s Resolution of last year was, generally speaking, given effect 
tos. I regret 1 cannot say. the same of the Chhatisgarh. _ I must confess I have 
heard the.people often.and often complain of the rigour with which the collec- 
tions were enforced, especially,in Raipur and Bilaspur. 1 am aware the people 
are prone to exaggerate, and it is often difficult to find out the truth in an over- 
coloured account of a person smarting under a sense of supposed wrong. But 
official. records when, properly examined seem’ to indicate that the com- 
plaints; were. not wholly, copided: I find the Commissioner, while admitting 
that the malguzars have suffered most heavily, laying down in his divisional report 
that,‘ the necessity of firm administration was never more apparent’ than when 

_ the ‘appetite of the people’ had been ‘whetted by concessions’ and that ‘a firm 
hand was needed ba being them to their bearing’. Everybody who has any 
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experience of these matters knows that the subordinate officials directly respons- 
ible for the collection are seldom lacking in zeal. and I wouldnot wonder if, 
knowing that the key-note of their Commissioner's policy was ‘ firm administra- 
tion,’ they did not err on the side of leniency. In 1894-95, in Raipur (Khalsa), 
with an-area under plough of 254 lakhs of acres’ and with an excellent rice-crop, 
the land-revenue paid was 8} lakhs, During:the “year under discussion, the area 
under plough was about 19 lakhs and the- outturn’ three-fourths of a normal 
average, — export of rice; ra is a sure index tothe character of the 
season and the paying city of the: people, was; during the year ending: 30th 
September 1G01, 3} Take and durin the year siding «cc Gada att 
5 lakhs of maunds,. as against 37% lakhs in 1894-93. And yet it is found 
that the realizable land-revenue was 83 lakhs, the same as in old prosperous years, 
and the actual-realization 7 lakhs 45 thousand, or 88 per cent. A part of this 
Was no doubt on account of arrears, but to the payee it was all the same under 
what account his payment was distributed. The Commissioner admits that these 
results, so satisfactory from a revenue point of view, were not obtained ‘ without a 
certain amount of coercion,’ which is justified on the ground of ‘ demoralization 
of the people’. _ But it was apparently overlooked that Raipur was the most 
acutely affected district in the acutest famine the Province has ever passed 
through. The rice, its staple crop, had been blasted almost in its entirety, and it 
was not possible for the people with seasons below the average following the 
famine to have so far improved their position as to be able to pay 88 per cent. 
of the full assessment without being compelled to borrow and to stint the neces- 
saries of life. “And this is what seems to have taken place. In spite of the re- 
stricticns on alienation recently imposed and the depressed condition of landed 
property, transfers largely increased. | will not detain the Council by an examin- 
ation of Bilaspur figures. They tell’ the same tale. The realizations have 
reached go per cent. of the demand as per éistbandi, I gratefully acknowledge 
that the Budget figure for the ensuing year has been framed ina spirit of 
generous recognition of the depressed condition of the people, and I hope the 

same generosity will characterise actual administration. 


“ Agricultural Banks.—After over a quarter of a century of more’ or. less 
academic discussion, an important fresh start was given to the question of intro- 
duction of Rural Banks by the publication of the reports of the Simla Committee 
and the Famine Commission. While unable to make any definite pronounce- 
ment, the Hon'ble the Finance Minster held out the hope that definite, proposals 
would soon be formulated. I make no doubt they will be instinct with the 
same feeling of deep sympathy with the misfortunes of our agriculturists as have 
characterised other measures of Your Excellency’s Government. The question 
being under consideration, | may be excused for submitting a few remarks. The 
system that seems to find most favour is what is known as the mutual credit or 
co-operative system, I do not deny that if we had only to deal with a class of 
men ina fairly prosperous condition and possessed of sufficient business habits 
and credit to combine for their mutual bevefit, they could well have been left to 
work out their own salvation. But such unfortunately is not the actual state 
of the case. In many parts of the country our peasantry are in such a 
chronic state of indebtedness and their credit is so low that nothing short 
of an extraneous organization, able and willing’ to éxtricate them from 
their present condition of virtual serfdom to their creditors and thereafter 
to advance them money on fair terms to meet their ordinary current wants 
and for land improvement, can bring about the devoutly-wished-for reform, For 
the success of such an organization something more substantial than {mere ‘ good 
will’, the only contribution that, according to a distinguished Bombay officer, 
the Government would be prepared to make to the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem, is wanted. If the newspaper accounts are correct, it was not by this mode 
of grappling with the problem that Lord Cromer has succeeded with his Egyptian 
peasantry under conditions somewhat similar to the conditions obtaining here. 
What is needed in the case of men, who owing to their present helpless condi- 
tion, aggravated, if not induced, by the recent seasonal disasters, are unable to 
help themselves, is an institution that would take the place of the present 
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money-lenders and be able to lend on individual credit on reasonable terms, 
And as, in spite of what is said to the contrary, you cannot run a Bank that is to 
meet the demands of a large population trom year’s end to year's end on 
mere philanthropic principles, special facilities, subject to such conditions as the 
Government may think fit to impose, have to be granted to place the concern 
in a position gradually to take the place of the money-lenders and at the same 
time to earn a fair return on the capital invested. I do not advocate any- 
thing which the Government, of which Lord Cromer was a member, was not 
prepared to give in 1884. A complete scheme intended to have operation in the 
Purandur Taluga of the Poona District was then formulated. It is said to have 
fallen through because the Secretary of State would not sanction it. | But 
matters have become more critical since then, and it is possible that a similar 
scheme may now receive favourable consideration. In any case I respectfully 
draw attention to the proposals of 1884. : 

“Octrot Taxation in Municipalitves—Last year the Hon’ble Mr. Sri Ram 
had referred to a Resolution of Government laying down the broad principle that 
Octroi in municipal towns should not be levied on articles subject to sea-customs 
duty at a rate higher than one-quarter anna per rupee, except In the case of ghee, 
timber and tobacco. Since then a further development has taken place. Octroi 
is the mainstay of municipal revenue-in great many important towns in the Central 
as in the United Provinces, and, wr the all-embracing character of the 
sea-customs duty, the Government order threatened a serious dislocation of 
municipal finance. It was accordingly represented by the local bodies in my 
Province—and their representation had to a great extent the support of the Local 
Administration—that the existing rate, which ranged from one-quarter to one anna 
per rupee, should be permitted to be maintained, except in cases where it may 
degenerate into a transit-duty on through trade. Final orders have recently been 
received. They are to the effect that the utmost concession the Government is 
prepared to make is to allow in the case of six articles only a special rate of thre - 
quarters of an‘anna, this rate, however, being worked down within the next five years 
to one quarter anna. As the exempted articles occupy only a subordinate position 
in the schedule and as moreover five years is not a long period inthe history of 
municipal administration, how best to meet the heavy loss of revenue thus threat- 
ened is already causing the committees the greatest anxiety, especially as nowhere 
are their funds equal to the strain of the progressive need for improvement which 
is every day gaining in urgency in our growing towns. The Hon'ble the 
Finance Member said last year that octroi gave special openings for fraud and 
that he could hardly think ofa more useful municipal tax than a house-tax. I ven- 
ture respectfully to draw his attention to the remarks of Sir Charles Crosthwaite, 
who, when he says that it would be impossible to raise in Northern India 
or in the Central Provinces by direct taxation anything like the sum raised by 
octroi taxation, that the attempt to substitute direct taxation for octroi taxation 
would lead to much and serious trouble, and that the discontent created would be 
out of all proportion to any advantage that would result, crystallizes local know- 
ledge and experience. In the Central Provinces octroi is as old as the days of 
the Bhosla rulers. It is paid mostly by traders, and the rest of the community 
do not feel that they, pay any tax. Moreover, it is the presence in the schedule 
of the very rates which the Government order aims at reducing which gives 
equality of incidence. For most of the articles coming within the purview of 
the Resolution are luxuries, and the relief which the reduction of rates would give 
would be sa relief to the rich at the expense of the poor. As to cost of 
collection, our experience has been that in large towns octroi costs the least to 
collect, and, as for fraud, it is reduced to a minimum under the system of 
fixed-value-passes that we have introduced. Under these circumstances, e 
venture to hope that the Government would be graciously pleased to reconsider! 
the matter and permit a maximum rate of at least three-quarters of an anna as a 
permanent measure as recommended by our late Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Andrew Fraser, in the case of such municipalities only where the incidence of 
deduced average consumption shows that nothing that is not consumed 
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within municipal limits is taxed. Any other course would, I am afraid, mar the 
usefulness of an institution that under the sympathetic guidance of officers 
of Government is doing good work to the advantage of the people and to the 
satisfaction of the Local Administration. 

“ Excise-duty on cotton-gvods.—In view of the present depressed condition of 
the mill-industry, especially in Bombay, ] am tempted to say a few words 
regarding the excise-duty on cotton-goods. It would appear, from the discussion 
which took place in this Chamber when this duty was imposed in 1894, that its 
introduction was a measure undertaken by the Government of India not of its 
own initiative but in obedience to a mandate from Her late Majesty’s Government 
in England. Even so, one is never without hopes that the burden ofa tax, 
imposed not on its own merits but under the pressure of the overpowering in- 
fluence of an authority which is supreme in this as in other matters, may, if it 
be found to be injuriously affecting an industry, which is deserving of every 
fostering care the Government can bestow on it, be taken off, or at ee made. 
less onerous. Indeed, circumstances have so altered since the duty was imposed 
that one feels impelled to draw attention to the hardship that is involved in its 
continued existence. In 1894, the mill-industry was in a fairly prosperous 
condition. The purchasing power of the Indian people had not been para- 
lyzed, as it since has been, by devastating famines. Competition of Japan in 
the China market had only just made its appearance, but had not succeeded in 
making its influence felt to any appreciable degree. And it was said in justifi- 
cation of the duty that with increasing prosperity its burden would in due course 
be transferred to the consumer through the medium of arise in prices. But 
unfortunately the contrary has happened. The price of cloth, instead of going 
up, has gone down by about 12 per cent. since 1894, nor has it been foun 

ssible to reduce the cost of production to such an extent as to leave a margin 
ce profit large enough to make up for the fall in prices. Thus the anticipated 
transfer of the burden from the producer to the consumer not having taken 
place, it has necessarily to be borne by the former. But since some time past 
the» mill-industry has been passing through a severe crisis; and thus the 
ressure of the duty, which might, under favourable circumstances, have been 
orne with ease, has become oppressive. A concrete example will explain this. 
A competent authority has put the average selling price of Bombay mijl-made 
ordinary cloth at 74 annas and the average net profit, taking good with bad 
years, at } anna per |b. Thus the profit made on 100 lbs. which costs 
750 annas to produce, is 50 annas, and this profit has to bear a duty of 
26 annas, or over 50 per cent. The foreign trade is said to be subject to 
an equally onerous charge. I do not possess the necessary technical knowledge 
to discuss the currency question, but there are some broad facts which, in my 
humble judgment, seem to deserve consideration. Prior to* the closing of the 
Mints to the free coinage of silver, the par of exchange was on the same footing 
as regards our rupee and the Chinese dollar. But since the adoption of the 
closure policy, the rupee is not on the natural basis of its intrinsic value, An 
artificial value has been placed on it, so that while the metal of which it is com- 
posed has gradually dwindled down to 22d. the rupee itself has been maintained 
at 42d. per ounce. Butas sucha state of things does not exist in China; 
the Indian manufacturer, who sells his goods in China, receives in exchange 
acertain number of dollars, which, when he converts them into _ rupees, 
give him a smaller number of that coin than what they did before the currency 
was contracted. Thus where he used to get 220 rupees for every 100 
dollars, he now gets 120 rupees. Ata recent meeting of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, the Hon’ble Mr. Moses said that the condition of the Bombay 
mills was deplorable. Ten mills had been closed or sold at a third of their 
original value, eleven were about to go into liquidation, and the -rest were eking 
out a bare existence. Even when acting in combination the fiscal measures of 
Government may not, as is sometimes alleged, have brought about this state of 
things. Other causes may be in operation, but that the excise-duty and the = 
location of the dealings with China owing to the currency policy have had their 
share in aggravating the present depression seems to be clear, 1 am not com- 
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petent to say whether the benefits which have flowed from the currency | policy. 
do not outweigh the disadvantages it may have. caused, and I should not be 
understood to criticise that policyin an adverse spirit. All! .wish to urge is 


that our mill-industry has a special claim to.,indulgent treatment. Its,ruin ins | 


volves not merely the ruin.of a,venture in which 15 to 20 crores of. capital has 
been sunk, but such a misfortune, is sure.to,operate as a deterrent to the develop- 
ment.of manufacturing industries in the, future. Considering how vitally im- 
portant it is that the Indian population should not be reduced to one/dead level of 

overty-stricken agriculturists to. sink under the strain of the first failure of crops 
in spite of all the aid the Government in its bounty may give, it is not too.much, 
I submit, to ask for an enquiry. And if, as,has been said by persons entitled to 
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speak with authority, it be found that much of the goods which pay.excise do not 


enter into competition with Manchester, or if they did,do so only to a 
microscopic degree, a strong case would be made out for the abolition or the 
age abolition of the duty, which might influence the Government in England. 
he fecent imposition of ,an import-duty on corn in England, without any. 
countervailingexcise-duty on home-grown corn, would also justify a, re-opening 
of the question. 


“ Irrigation.—Soon after Your Excellency assumed the government of this 
country, you were pleased to say, ‘the subject of irrigation appealed very 
closely tomy concern.” This declaration has been followed up by prompt 
action, and irrigation now occupies a foremost place in the «financial | arrange- 
ments of the year. For this the Central Provinces have cause to be especially 
thankful. For they had hitherto been conspicuous by their, absence in. the 
accounts relating to irrigational expenditure. All that is changed now. Until 
the report of the Commission and the Government order thereupon are receivedy 
no definite line of action can be taken, But in the meantime the. provisional 
recommendations of the Commission are being given effect to, especially in the 
Chhatisgarh, where the appearance of distress has, to some extent, precipitated 
matters. Our ‘three big rivers, Weinganga, /Mahanuddy and Nerbudda, lend 
themselves, more or'less, to large projects, and these are being investigated, by 
the Public Works Department, and will, when feasible plans are formula ed, 
be carried out. Besides these, minor works, such as tanks, wells and field em- 
bankments, are being taken in hand through the agency of the, District. Revenue 
Staff and in consultation with the landholders, who are cordially co-operating: 
and contributing funds to supplement Government grants. It would. be im- 
possible to overrate the good that these works will do. It costs nothing to be- 
little projects like these of immense practical utility by calling them mere matters 
of administrative detail, -but those who are benefitting by them, .and they are 
the entire agricultura) population, think and hold otherwise. 


“ Agricultural "Im ovement.—Reference has been made to what is 
going on inthe Central Provinces-in the matter of agricultural iniprovement. 
Indeed, much -useful work is being done there. The principle kept in view is 
not to force reforms inconsistent with the condition of our agriculture,but to 
help in the introduction of such improved methods as can readily . assimilate 
with our existing methods. And.as this is best/done by working in the midst 
of the people themselves where they can watch and: learn ,what \is \ being 
done, small demonstration farms, subsidiary to the experimental farm at Nagpur, 
have been started in suitable localities in various parts,.of,the Province. 
Selected seeds and seeds of improved varieties are being distributed. Local 
methods are being improved by importation of more skilled labourers from one 
district to another. Intelligent landholders and cultivators are being, helped in 
every way to introduce improved methods.in their own farms. | Useful, informa- 
tion written in simple language is being disseminated. ,All this and, much 
more, which | need not dilate upon, is being silently. done. . Our local , Victoria 
‘Memorial is to take the form of an Institute for improvement .of agiculture 
and industries. We have already registered ourselves under the Literary 
Societies’ Registration Act, 1866, and, before leaving the Proyince, Sir Andrew 
Fraser laid down the foundations of an organization that is to. cover the whole 


Province and that will be worked by a body of official, and non-official members — 
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~ in harmonious co-operation with the Department of Agriculture. Our Ditector 
is to have an assistant, who will devote himself exclusively to this and cognate 
matters, and, I understand, our present Superintendent of the Nagpur Farm, 
Mr. R. S. Joshi, is to be that assistant. A worthier selection could not be 
made. Thoroughly trained in modern methods, intensely practical, possessing 
a complete knowledge of local systems and bringing to bear on his work a whole- 
hearted devotion, the Province, to quote the words of our Director, ‘owes him 
a considerable debt for his many years of good work in the efforts to improve 
agriculture,’ 1] hope and pray that, helped by these measures, the Province 
under the blessings of Providence will at no distant date once more enter upon 

“an era of plenty and prosperity.” 


The Hon’ble Savyyip Husain BitGRAMy said :—“ My Lord, the con- 
gratulations with which Your Lordship has been greeted in the Council Chamber 
to-day will be echoed throughout the country, and though the tax-payer at large 
may not understand the skill and economy that have led to the signal financial 
success revealed in the Budget Statement of the ear, he will none the less 
appreciate the relief which Your Lordship has been able to grant him from a 
part of his burden. Nor will the good deed go unrewarded, for | am persuaded 
that the remission of eight annas on salt will Jead to an increased consumption 


in future years and reduce appreciably the loss estimated to accrue from this 
source. 


“ But while the relief afforded by the reduction of duty on salt will take 
some time in reaching the consumer, the raising of the limit of taxable income 
ewill be hailed at once by thousands of petty traders, clerks and pensioners and 


bea pleasant remembrance and happy augury to them of the year of His 
Majesty’s Coronation. 


“ The recuperative power of the country, and the wise measures taken by 
Your Lordship’s Government for its development, have resulted in a succession 
of four prosperous years, and we may be permitted to hope that these four years 
will be followed by many more of increasing prosperity. If the monsoons do not 
fail us, and war is averted, we may indeed count on recurring surpluses and a 
condition of stability in the finances of the country to which she has long been 
a stranger. With such a prospect before us, it may not be out of place to 
consider what use might be mace of our anticipated prosperity, and in which 


direction our future surpluses might be employed with the greatest advantage 
to the country. 


“I believe, my Lord, in the efficacy of education, and I believe that, as 
times permit, we should ask Your Lerdship’s Government for increased expendi- 
ture in this direction, and ask year after year until we get it. _Much of the 
poverty, a great deal of the oppression of which we hear, is due to ignorance. 
Reforms in administrative departments may polish the surface; the real evil 
, Temains beneath and will never be reached until the people come to know their 

oo and are able to resist the petty oppression of subordinates. The simplicity 

of the Indian raiyat is easily imposed upon, The most benevolent measures only 
reach him in an emasculated condition, if they are not turned into fresh engines 
of extortion. One of the best abused departments is the Police in India, but 
half of its evil odour would evaporate if the people whem the Police is 
Supposed to protect were not ignorant of the most ¢ ementary concerns of life, 
he administration of plague measures would give little trouble but for the 
Same reason. The remission of part of the duty on salt which Your Lordship’s 
Government has so graciously conceded will not, it is apprehended, reach the 
, POOF Consumer at once, because in his ignorance he will let the middleman pocket 
‘the difference. Many an epidemic weuld be isolated ard extinguished, many 
a serious riot would be prevented, but for the most childish misapprehensions 
bredof ignorance. In Short, instances might be multiplied ad infinitum to show 
how the best intentions of our rulers often miscarry owing to the simplicity and 
ignorance of those who should ben: fit by them. 


“I venture to submit, my Lord, that funds spent in dispelling this ignorance 
would be remunerative expenditure, as remunerative I was going to say as funds 
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spent on irrigation, though in a differént, way, If its direct. benefits. are,.only 
moral, not. material, it will indirectly and in its ultimate results. bring. in returns 
canvértable into rupees, annas and pies... It, will ,promote. order, .. fortify, and © 
enhance the préstige and, power of the executive and help, to\reduce expenditure 
in various directions, and in time eyen, directly. increase the, receipts-of| the State. 
It is not an exaggeration to hold that no industrial revival, on. which’so mugh, of 
the future prosperity of the couritry must necessarily, depend, can. take’. place 
until the general intelligence of the masses of its inhabitants has been raised. to 
a higher level by the spread of education, . .. ' jis 

‘Yet how has the-work of educating the people:been done‘up to this’ time’? 
India is spending something under a crore of tupees:from! Provincial funds on® 
education for the service of a population of 232 million souls. A comparative 
study, in this, connection; of the outlay:on- education: fron publie funds'in the . 
foremost civilized countries.of the world is very instructive. . 

“ Taking) the! year: 18y6.97 for convenience of comparison, one finds that 
while:; India“ was «spending - Rs. 95,22, 000 in‘réund numbers on’ education, both 
directpand indirect,-Englandewas ‘spending: on direct education alotie’no less ‘a 
sum: than» Rs. 12,03)54)000; -France was? spending Rs; 12;42;98,000 ; Ribssia 
Rs. 5,24781,000 ; Germany Rs. 5,19,78;000; and the United states of America 

_ Rs. 11;61,;86,000 ! 

“ Ie will’ be seen froma Tabular’ Statement® which I will) with Your Lord. 
ship’s permission, take the liberty of laying on the table, that, taking the’ re- 
spective populations ofthe countries«concerned, the: cost to the* State per head 
of population: works out at)Rs!3‘9 for England';..Rsi 3*2'for France ; annas’6"4 
for Russia; Re. rfor Germany ; Rs. 16tor the United Statesof America ; and 
pies 7°7 only for India | 

‘Total expenditure on education from all sources, including endowments, 
subscriptions, thelarge.item, of fees, localand: Municipal.funds, etc., was, for the 
same yeany Rsi13,§2;00,000) in round numbers, so that the net contribution’ of the 
State:towards-education was less than one-third ofthe total cost: And ‘yet’ the 
total cost, not quite aithird, of which, be it remembered; was‘borne by the State, 
will not work out to more than..annas:2°3»per head ofpopulation, so that, if we 
wished . to overtake evety.a»backward country-like Russia, wéshould still have to 
spend little short of three times the amount we'are’spending now from all ‘sources, 
publicvand private... bine ; 

“When we'emeniber that it sonie'of these countfies vast sums are contributs 
ed by private munificence to the higher education of the people, and that State 
funds, are mostly appropriatedsto primary education; we°can form some”concep- 
tion of the: disparity of theposition India:ocoupies'in the: civilized world, Even 
Russia, where the» subje¢t-population is kept inva state bordering on slavery, 
spends nearly ten:times;as-much as India! 

“So much for' State expenditure on educations Now let us enquire how many 
children are under instructiorin India’ cémipared with’ other countries, 1 find 
for the same year that: while we had‘ somé’ 37° lakhs’ of children under in- 
struction in-our schools *(inelwding aided’and récognized 'private’schools) out of a 
population of! 232°millions, England had 65’ lakhs out of a population. of 31 - 
millions, Jupan 46 lakhs: out’ of a population of 44 millions, and’ Riisaiir'd 5 tuihs 
out of:a population of 129° millions! If we were moving at the rate of our 
British fellow-subjects' we’ should have? 480 lakhs under instruction, if we took 
Japan for our model we' should have 248 lakhs, But‘if'we'were content to follow 
the; lead of a backward country like’ Russia, we should still have 80 lakhs in out 
schools for our populatidn ! «Another Tabular Statement, which I take the liberty. 
of laying onthe table; will bear out my contetition, : ey 

“I think Fhave shown, my Lord, that His Majesty's Indian subjects are, far 
behind' every other civilized’ nation in the world in the matter of educati Dy yg lt ; 
is as much’ to the advantage’of the riilers as of the ruled that thi disparty 
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', Should no longer be allowed:to exist, and that thé State’ should Help us tovover- 
. Sai w-travellers,who have tele us far behind them on their onward way. To 
argue, as some;will argue, that our condition would be a great deal worse if our 
afar were no cared for by our English, rulers, would be. neither just nor generous, 
e.are, grateful for the innumerable blessings we enjoy under. British tule, but 
wes lai. ghe right of a backward and struggling people to be helped to,work.out 
our salvation.out of taxes paid by ourselves... ndia isa poor. country ; if it, ever 
grows)rich.again it will be with the help of its generous rulers. In.ja matter .of 
vital importance, like. that of education, it would be fatal to wait till we can help 
“ourselves.. That, would be feasoning. in a vicious circle. Hitherto when the need 
for economy has'risen the shears have beenapplied impartially and education has 
‘not-been spared. In years,of financial, depression this was perhaps inevitable, but 
now,that prosperity has once more,made its appearance and promises to stay 
with.us, what better use could be made of it than to make a more generous 
tant, towards education and extend its boundaries forward in all directions, ? 
i €, people of India expect a great deal from Your Lordship inthis and in other 
disegtions, and they.have no doubt that.they will get it before you, leave her 
shores. eee t eSusieis 
“I would have ventured to indicate another direction in which financial 
prosperity might afford relief to India—I*-mean the abolition of some.of the 
duties that. hamper our industries ; :butid:feel persuaded that the question, of, the 
economic:freedom of India,will have to be fought on English, not Indian, round, 
and-when the battle is joined we know from: past experience on, which,side Your 
Lordship’s voice will be raised. oT 
’“T do not wish to trespass on Your Lordship’s time much longer, but there is 
one small matter to’ which I will, with/Your Lordship’s ‘permission, -call-attention. 
The'histoty of this’Council, I need not remind’ Your Lordship, has beer? ones of 
slow and catitious progress... There was ‘a time*'when “the! Ordinances of the 
Governor General issued at his own initiative or withthe consent of the Executive 
Council had’the force*of law. Judges of the Supreme: Court were sometimes 
invited to help in the elaboration of enactments, but there was no representation 
of any kind. “The next step was taken in 1861 by the constitution of the Legis- 
lative ‘Council and the appointment on it of a few non-official. Members, Indian 
and ‘European; ‘nominated by Government. — In 1892 a further advanceiwas- made 
and the number! of non‘official Members was increased, and in 1893 a restricted 
amount of representation was ‘conceded which has over and over again sent to 
the Council Members, both European and Indian, who have proved an ornament 
to the Legislature and a sourte of strength to its deliberations., The right-of ine 
terpellation' granted at the»same time has often proved:a means of clearing, away 
misundetstandings and of justifying the Government to the public... At this: point, 
however, the progress of popular principles has rested since 1892. There has been 
no further'expansion, und, considering all interests, it is difficult to indicate in which 
direction futher expansion is possible in'the hear future. . There is one point, of 
procedure; however, which ‘Your Lordship might ‘consider without making the 
smallest change in the constitution of the Council, The present practice,is, to. 
allow one! day for the presentation of the Budget and another immediately. after- 
wards for what is called the debate. The interval between the two proceedings 
is far.too short to.permit,ofj,the. non-official, Members offering their Views. and 
criticisms with any gr ce ge while the oficial Members haye hardly 
time to.deal fully or adequately, with., any,,.controyersial .matter that might have 
been broughtup in ithe,course of the. debate, .. I therefore venture to suggest for 
Your Loedsbip's consideration whetheriit would not bein,the best interests oth 
of the.Government/and..ofithe public, in, future. to. grant, an extra day, and, if 
ticable, ' to) increase the, interval between, the, Budget S atement, andthe 


debate,”’... wr etinta A ar tay Aon be ey 


_ whe Hon'ble Rat, BAHADUR P. ANANDA CHARLU said :—“ The widest and 
thanks are due.to, Your. Excellency’s, Government, for the two, reliefs in 
ionwwhich haye-been announced, inthe Budget we,are considering—though 
ofthem, the Salt-tax,does, not,.come, up to Your, Excellency’’s ideal that, the 
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. . {Rat Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu.) 
reduction must be ‘on a sufficiént scal@ to reliewe the%people on whom it pressed 


with the greatest weight or to the rule admitted by Sir Edward Law thava very 
small reduction would be of no avail to the consumer. More than these have 


been claimed and were claimable for these many years and were admittedly capable 


» of being granted last year but for certain schemes, three in number which were 


2 


named, and possibly two contingencies which loomed in front—both unspoken, 
One of these contingencies was a military scheme which was then in an embryonic 
form and which threatened to develop, on birth, into half a dozen Oliver 


Twists rolled into one. It had to be mentally reckoned with, as it was . 


sure to come down upon the country—whether it is liked or not—with all the 
force of vzs major with which there is no arguing. The other contingency 


arose in connection with the Delhi Darbar, for which an allotment had 


indeed been made, but which, like most human forecasts, mzght exceed 
the initial provision by a good bit, having regard to new phases in variety 
and attractions which would, too surely, obtrude into view in the intergal 


‘and tempt acceptance and dovetailment. Ungrudgingly, however, had this 


contingency to be silently taken into account, as the scheme and its scale were 
determined upon with a szncerzty, which there is no doubting—although 


there was a second side to the question and although many, whose. 


standpoints and ideas of fitness of things were and are different, have, with equal 
sincerity, held the grand display as an outcome of the unconscious, and amiable 
frailty of masterminds, conscious of their strength—a display, by the way, that 
was calculated to outweigh a hundred homilies on the value of thrift and 
impressively convey to the public mind a practical lesson that expensive 
demonstrations are, after all, not out of place on festive occasions. But now 
that the boons are accomplished facts, by-gones must be by-gones and there 
ought torbe rcom, in our hearts, for no other than a feeling of unmixed rejoic- 
ing, so far as these items of relief are concerned—especially as our minds would 
involuntarily and not unreasonably associate these concessions with the 
Coronation of our new Sovereign, though they had not synchronised with its 
celebration here or elsewnere, The remission in Salt-tax, so far as it goes, 
ought to open up proportionately a vista of gladness in many a poor household, 
where that tax has hitherto been remembered with ill-repressed irritation and 
a sense of injustice as each morsel entered the mouth. So at least, it 
must be in my Presidency, where a meal, with a stinted supply of salt, is 
worse than a loaf without leaven or sweets without sugar. It is, however, 
a pity that the remission has been given a form which may not. bring 
the relief hometo the understanding of hosts of small buyers and may, in 
practice, even keep them out of the blessing for a time—being in their credulity 
liable to be hoodwinked and bamboozled by the plausible representation that 
the reduction is meant as a premium to purchasers in maunds and not for the 
rest. ‘So much a seer’ would have been a happier form ; for the seer is the 
measure of most men’s purchase. Without laying myself open to the charge 
of looking a gift-horse in the mouth, ! should suggest that the reduction 
should be a little more —and it could easily be a little more--so as to admit of 
its being realized in terms and units familiar to the masses, é¢., as a pice, and 
not as tour-fifths of a pice, per seer. 

_... © Then the relief would be both intelligible to and demandable by the poorer 
classes for whom—as I take it—it was distinctly meant. 1 trust the sugges- 
tion is not too late. Obviously, it could not be made earlier and it is never too 
late to mend. Otherwise, there is every risk of the capitalist and wholesale 
dealer absorbing the profit and doing the masses out of all participation in 
what to them would too surely be a blessing and not a ‘trifle’ as is put in 
the Budget, in strange incongruity with the immediate admission that the tax (im 
question) zs paid mainly by those who can least afford to contribute anything. 
It is indeed true that this sort of game on the part of capitalists and wholesale 
dealers could not last long and economic laws must sooner or later assert them- 
selves and arrest the mischief. But, in spheres where there is little knowledge 
of tights and less of competition, the mischief would enjoy a regretta 
longis lease. This the authors of the benefaction must devise methods to 
minimise, 
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* Coming next torthé relief respecting the income-tax, no less warm 
and general is thefsatisfaction that it has taken—not the form of lowering 
tle rate or its abolition as has been pathetically suggested today, 
both of which would mean a favour to such as can pay—but the more 
generous form of saving from payment hosts who cannot afford it 
without crippling their already slender resources and without forego- 
ing many a homely comfort which would lend a charm to otherwise hum- 
drum lives of fret and of duil monotony, There is, however, a manifest 
danger to this relief reaching most of those for whom it is expressly intended, 
Widows and orphans in receipt of small pensions and meagrely paid clerks in 
Commercial and Government offices will, of course, taste of the ten inasmuch 
asthe definite amounts of their income will bar the use of the long bow 
and the inventive faculties on the part of the informer-class which is none the less 
unscrupulous for being governmentally employed. But the petty traders and 
6thers of unce tain® and fluctuating income—the classes who make up the bulk 
of the donees of the relief—may, quite as now, be the victims of the 
very hardships and harassments which the Government expressly wish to 
preclude, vtz., harsh inquisitorial proceedings and over-assessments at unjusti- 
fiably high rates. Nothing is easier for the informer-class, which is behind the 
assessing class, than to overestimate the income and, being the masters of the 
situation as at present, frustrate the benevolent intentions of the Government 
in a vast majority of cases, if not wholly. 

“ On the evils of the method which has been all along pursued in the . » 
assessment of this tax I unbosomed myself at some length last year. My 4 
remarks are on record. I do not wish to repeat or paraphrase them today. 
I will only add this:—that the staff of informers who are behind the assessor 
and on the strength of whose assurances the assessments are virtually 
made are no better than the class miscalled King’s witnesses, and that they 
should be rated no higher. If only their secret promptings are in a few 
instances thrown aside when not independently corroborated, their occupation 
would be gone and matters -would right themselves wonderfully rapidly. 
At least in this single respect, the procedure of judicial tribunals ought to be 
accepted and acted upon, to be judicious and just, if for no other reason. It. is 
certainly worthy of adoption to render the boon, now given, to become one in 
reality. That it may result inthe acceptance of the interested .ssessee’s version, 
though unsatisfactory, is true enough. But it certainly has at least the 

arantee that it is given under the risk and trepidation of prosecution for a’ 
false return, while the allegations of the informer are both tainted and free from 
all fear of the criminal law. 

“ Looking at this in the light of a Coronation Budget as it appears to me to 
be, I notice with pleasure that even the comparatively rich, ozs., a number of 
Native States, have had their gift inthe shape of three years’ interest on» 
Government guaranteed debt, etc., though in my selfishness as a tax-payer I may 
grumble at their being cried off. This, however, must materially aid them in ree. ‘ 
gaining their equilibrium afier the severe strain they and their credit must have * %, 
been put to, in actively displaying their rejoicing at the Coronation, whether i 
was at Delhiand in their own States. The cattle too, which cannot speak fot 
themselves, are not forgotten; for they are expressly mentioned as meant and 
expected to participate in the salt-tax relief. With this may be coupled the 
comforting declaration, made in answer to my questions, that adequate provision 
is recognized as existing to enable them to live and to thrive. It will hereafter 
be their own fault if they deteriorate, die out or ignore the laws of trespass, as 

. heretofore, and entail loss or prosecutions and other forms of harassment on their 
 possessors by their neighbours or by Forest officials. But if facts, as they are, do 
not tally with the above noted declaration, it is for the villages concerned to bring 
to light matters which appear to the Government too onerous and plainly use- 
less—though in my opinion it will not be useless, if undertaken and accomplished 
notwithstanding that it would be onerous, which I must admit. I put the ques- 
tions, not without some substratum of doubt as to things being all that they 
“should be or are believed to be. In support of that doubt and out of some 
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instances. which Haye fallen within my observation I chal now only point out 
that, im respect of two villages of no less than 524 ahd 30% acr s respectively, 
their printed settlement Registers, ready to hand contain this sentence: 
‘Pasturage. No lands have been set aside for this purpose,’ without 
a word'to explain why. It is perhaps a truism that the up-keep of lough- 
catue at the requisite standard in numerical and staminal strength is as 
necessary an element of agricultural well-being as water and lessons on 
methods of cultivation, on rotation of crop and on suitable manure, all, which 
might as well not exist, if ¢i2s element is not up.to the mark. It is, however, 
a truism, which, like many others, does often drop out of mind. It would be 
emphatically a case oj the chain being as weak as the weakest link in it. a” 
“ Now that a continuous attention to irrigation is as good,as ensured under 
Your Excellency’s regime, it becomes urgent to study how best to improve the 
breed and the stamina of plough-cattle and how machine-devising ingenuity, may 
be stirred up to supplement cattle-labour or supply its deficiencies in dealing 
with farms of a few acres each—say 20 to 50 acres—not of thousands, f 
which and for which alone even America appears as yet to have provided. 
Perhaps the new Agricultural. Department and the Inspector-General of 
Agriculture may not find work in these directions out of place within their 
sphere of labours or too modest for achievement of striking distinction or 
startling results. 
“ The tiller of the soil too has not been lost sight of in the joyous moment. 
He gets his 25 lakhs for minor irrigation ; but it is unfortunate that the remark 
is more or less tacked on to it that, out of the 25 lakhs allotted last year, no 
more than 16 lakhs has been spent. If so, it is surely not the tiller’s fault; 
nor is it due to the absence of deficiencies which need remedying. The fact, of 
this year’s further allotment is. an ample corroboration of the existence of the 
need for activity—unless it belike what it is not, v¢g., the liberality of. Dr. 
Primrose in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield who put a guinea, in, the 
pocket of his market-going children to prevent them from sulking but with ° 
a distinct admonition not-to’change or to spend. Then again, the remark. that 
water cannot flow up hill, involving as it does a sarcastic fling at the advocates 
‘of irrigation as the panacea of many ills, is no less unfortunate. It implies that © 
® all the tanks and reservoirs are in the best cf repairs and in the best, of 
conditions with their supply-channels in perfect orcer, that wells have been 
exploited for and sunk all over the area: wherein needs and_ facilities have 
existed for them and that, apart from schemes which are said to require much 
timé and careful preparation (grand canals presumably), the water millenium 
has reached the point where it is checked only by the natural law to which 
attention is drawn pointedly.and with an undertone of triumph. Having some 
idea of the deficiencies in ‘the several respects above enumerated, I beg Icave 
to hold that the interval has not been long enough and the energy, brought to 
bear on that. particular task, has not been in evidence strikingly enough, ‘to 
“+, impress one that the limits of feasibility have been reached. But, after all, no 
~ one asked that water, should be made to flow uphi/l—though, if a proper case 
arose, science would have her solution. All that is asked, which was liable 
to: beso satirised as.a demand to carry water uphill is, wherever possible to 
ise ‘the waters of rivers to levels higher than their beds and banks as is done 
by Krishna and. Godavari:.anicuts and similar embankments. This and ‘like 
demands cannot be scoffed, at,.as though they were a bid to jump into the moon. 
ow, coming back to the Budget, cne has to note, with some concern, that as 
the vast body of the middle classes, they get no special gift.’ Spread’ of. 
education, in its many forms, with. a special eye to the technical ‘side; 
a larger share in the government of their country so as to admit of retretich- . 
ments and of a just distribution of patronage, are among the special ’ gifts 
» which would be fittest for them... On.these and some other points in the Bu get” 
worthy-of criticism, 1. would fain enlarge. But time forbids. 9 a 
» # Teannot, however, omit to take up just three or four minutes to touch on 
the subject of our army; om-which if felt bound to-speak year. after :year,and at 
cotisiderable ‘length -last'yearmand« which—pby . its immensity, concretely, and 
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palpably exhibited tp the eye at Delhi—had upon me quite’ alstunning effect, 
n sp 


ite of thé petemptory defence which was made by way of reply to 
my remarks last year and of the chaff to which I was benignly treated, I 
must confess I remain incorrigible. In adhering to the position I have 
all along taken to the best of my judgment, I have this day only to point out 
that, as regards my view as to absence of real fears to India from Russia 
it is concurred in by no less than Sir Edward Grey—not a sentimental pro- 
Indian, or an ill-informed dabbler in politics nor yet a pretentious globe-trotter— 
but one who—if my humble judgment is worth anything—might ,one day rise to 
the highest position under his Sovereign—one too whom—be it said to his lasting 
credit—not even the party-muzzle could gag when duty and truth seemed to 
him to demand outspoken utterance of his mind. Sir Charles Ditke—a 
keen observer and more or less an accepted authority on questions of Greater 
Britain—is virtually of the same way of thinking. I say ‘ virtually ’’as his 
Statement that the present Indian Army is adequate for its purposes might 
be misconstrued into a denial of its being, to any extent, superfluous. As I 
understand him in the context, he was speaking—not on the issue 
whether it is or is not too much—but on the proposal of virtually adding to it. “The 
need for such addition he denied, and all other considerations were irrelevant and 
were left untouched or taken for granted for the time being. 


“If as Sir Edward Grey has said—and said truly as 1 hold—the North-West 
Frontier of India is a bugbear and it would be more difficult for Russia. to 
place 200,000.men there than for England, the only vulnerable point, in this 
peninsula. is practically safe and the, only outside foe, if Russia is a 
foe as taken for granted, is powerless. for harming her. Where then 
is India’s enemy and where else is the weak point open to attack? Internal 
em there, is none, All turbulent spirits have been not, only quelled, but 

ppily crushea once for all. The loyalty of the people is. impregnable, 
if only on the basis of the strongest self-interest. 


“While thus we are busy pressing our case=-so'to speak-=for an inch, g 
‘demand is sprung upon us for quite a mile in the opposite direction. ' We read, 
_ “ithe papers, that the problem is raised and hotly debated in. England whether 
~ weought'not to be saddled with a contribution virtually to the cost of the 
British forces, on what | should, in this connection, call the shadowy ground of 
imperial obligations. But this is far too vast and too-many-sided a problem to 
be dwelt upon here-within the extremely limited time and with the very ¥ 
slender materials; | may just:now lay claim to.. But this I feel | have a rignt , 
to say, that, freed from ail adventitious considerations and vague issues with 
which the: problem is obscured and confused, the real imperial interests 
and obligations of Great Britain—as the local Statesman neatly put: it 
the other day—lie ‘in safeguarding of the over-sea portions of the Empire 
and the:protection of the trade-routes which: are the very life-blood: of British 
prosperity’. To this must perhaps be added the obligations, still inchoate} 
which might arise from the relations which are beginning to be fostered between 
Britain:and her colonies. Towards the first of these purposes, India would: be 
doing: more than ample by maintaining an army of her own, even with ‘the + 
reductions contended for. But would it be just to call upon her to open . 
her already lean purse directly or even remotely: for the benefit of people who, on™ 
thé score of: the out-of-date colour-privilege, are intole:ant of Indians even as 
willing, useful, skilful and sober coolies, with the tokens upon them of a civilisa« : 
tion, of which sobtiety and cleanliness are, and | hope will ever be; the dis- » 
titguishing marks? Itis for unbiassed statesmanship and Btitish: conscience 


to give the response.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. GOKHALE said:—‘Your Excellency, I desire at the 
outset respectfully to associate myself with what has been said by my Hon'ble 
Colleagues, who have preceded me, in recognition of the important measures 
adopted by Government this year to give relief to the tax-payers of this 
c i. For five successive: years now, the Hon’ble Finance Member has been 

announce a large surplus of revenue over expenditure, and these surpluses 
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have aggregated over 22 crores of rupees, as may be seeg. from the following 
figures :— ' 
Surplus in crores — 
Year of Rupees. 
1898-99. : : ° . : ‘ . 2: 3'9 
1899-1900 . ° : : . ° . . . - 42 
1900-190! . . pe 
1901-1902 . . : 74 
1902-1903 « 41 , 
Total for 5 years 221 





“ Moreover, a sum of over 11 crores has been spent during the period out of 
current revenues for meeting extraordinary charges, but for which the aggregate 
surplus would have amounted to over 33 crores of rupees. My Lord, to take 
from the people a sum of 22 crores in five years over and above the requirements 
of Government—ordinary and extraordinary—at a time again when the country 
was admittedly suffering from famine and plague and general industrial ° 
depression as it had never suffered before, is a financial policy, the justifica- 
tion of which is not at all clear , and I cannot help thinking that even the cautious 
mind of the Hon’ble Member ought to have been satisfied with a shorter period 
than five years and a smaller total surplus than 22 crores to be able to recognize 
that with a 16d. rupee Government were bound to have large and recurring 
surpluses year after year, when the level of taxation had been so determined as 
to secure financial equilibrium on the basis of a 13d. rupee. However, it is 
better late than never, and I sincerely rejoice that my Hon’ble friend was at 
last able to advise Government that the time had come when the claims of the 
tax-payers, who have had to submit to continuous and ceaseless additions’ 
to the taxation of the country during the last eighteen years, to some: 
measure of relief might be safely considered, My Lord, as regards the @ 
particular form of relief, decided upon by Government, I have nothing but" 
the warmest congratulations to offer. I confess | was not without ®. 
apprehension that Lancashire, with its large voting strength in the House’: ” 
at Commons and its consequent influence with the Secretary of State for 
India, might once more demonstrate how powerless the Indian Govern- 
‘Ment was to resist its demands and that the abolition of cotton-duties 
might take precedence of the reduction of the duty on salt. My fears, however, 
have happily been proved to be groundless, and | respectfully beg leave to con- 
gratulate Government on the courage, the wisdom and the statesmanship of 
their decision. Public opinion in India has for a long time prayed for these very 
measures of relief, and the National Congress has, year after year, urged upon 

‘the attention of Government the necessity of raising the taxable minimum limit 
of the income-tax from five hundred rupees to one thousand, and of reducing 
the duty on salt from Rs. 2-8 a maund to Rs. 2 at the earliest opportunity, My - 
Lord, | am surprised to hear the opinion expressed in some quarters that the) ® 
eduction of the salt-duty will not really benefit the vast mass of our population, 
but that it will only mean larger profits to small traders and other middlemen.) 
A think that those who express such an opinion not only ignore the usual effect 
on prices of competition among the sddllens of commodities, but that they also } 
ignore the very obvious lesson which the figures of salt consumption during the" 
jlast twenty years teach us, An examination of these figures shows that, during 
the five years that followed the reduction of the salt-duty in 1882, the total 
consumption of salt advanced from 28°37 millions of maunds to 33°71 millions— 
_an increase of 5°35 million maunds or fully 18 per cent. In 1887-88, the duty 
, © was raised from Rs. 2 to Rs, 2-8 a maund, which not only arrested the steady 
increase of the previous five years but actually led to a reduced consumption 
» during the next four years, and this in spite of the fact that the figures for 
these years included for the first time the figures of salt consumption in Dipper 
Burma. It was not till 189192 that the ground thus lost was again recoy ed, 
but since then consumption has remained virtually stationary—only a very slight 
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advance of less than 6 per cent’ heing recordéd in 14 years as against an. in- 
crease of 18 per cent, jn five years previous to the enhancement of the salts 
duty. My Lord, I am confident that what has happened before will happen 
again, and that the Finance Member will not have to wait long before he is 
able to announce that the consumption of salt is once again steadily on the in- 
crease. And the loss of revenue caused by the reduction in duty at present , 
will be only a temporary loss, and that ina few years’ time it will disappear 
altogether in consequence of increased consumption. Again, my Lord, 
I have heard the opinion expressed that the duty on salt does not after all con- 
stitute any serious burden on the resources of the poorer classes of our coms 
munity, because this duty, it is urged, is the only tax which they contribute 
to the State. Here, again, I must say that those who express such a view 
hardly realize what they are talking about. Our revenue is principally derived 
from Land, Opium, Salt, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forests, 
“Registration and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Revenue is contributed 
by the foreign consumer and may be left out of account, Of the remaining 
heads, the proceeds of the Assessed Taxes are the only receipts that come 
exclusively from the middle and upper classes of the people, and they are 
represented by a comparatively small sum—being less than two crores of 
rupees a year. On the other hand, the bulk of the Salt Revenue comes from 
the pockets of the poorer classes. The Abkari Revenue again is contributed 
mainly by them ; so also is the Forest Revenue. Under Stamps and Regis- 
tration, they contribute their fair share—possibly more than their share, as the 
bulk of our litigation is about small sums. I believe they also contribute their | 
share under Customs. And as regards Land Revenue and Provincial Rates, in 
raiyatwari tracts at any rate, a large proportion of this revenue comes from 
very poor agriculturists. So far, therefore, from contributing less than their 
fair share to the exchequer of the State, the poorer classes of our community 
contribute, as a matter of fact, much more than they should, relatively to their 
resources ; and Government have therefore done wisely in deciding to give relief 
‘to these classes by a reduction of the duty on salt. I trust it may be possible for 
‘@government to reduce this duty still further in the near future, for the consump- 
~#tion of salt, which in the time of Lord Lawrence was found to be about 12lb per 
© shead in some parts of India, is now not even tolb per head, whereas the highest 
“médical opinion lays down 2otb per head as a necessary standard for healthful 
existence. 


“My Lord, in the remarks which I made in the course of the Budget discussion 

of last year, I dwelt at some length on the heavy and continuous additions 
made by Government to the taxation of the country since 1886, and I urged 
that as the currency. policy adopted by Government had put an end to their. 
exchange difficulties, some relief should be given to the sorely-tried tax-payers 
by a reduction of the salt-duty, a raising of the taxable minimum limit of the, 
income-tax, and the abolition of the excise-duties on cotton-goods. Two of 
these three prayers have been granted ‘by Government this year, and it was. 
much to be wished that they had seen their way to grant the third also. These 

cise-duties illustrate what John Stuart Mill has said about the Government 
it the people of one country by the people of another, They were levied | 
not for revenue purposes but as a concession to the selfish agitation of 
‘Manchester. They are maintained owing to a disinclination on the part of | 
Government to displease that same powerful interest, though the mill-industry 

this country, owing to various causes, not the least important of which is 

€ currency policy of Government themselves, is in a state of fearful depression, 
‘The justification ostensibly urged in favour of their retention is that the 
ppeeiples of free trade would be violated if they were removed while the 
mports from Manchester were liable to Customs-duties. The hollowness of . 
this justification has, however, been effectively shown up by the present Editor 4 
of the Zimes of Indza in the brief Introduction contributed by him toa * 
pamphlet, published some time ago by my friend Mr. B. J. Padshah, in which 
the question of the effect produced by the excise-duties on the. cotton-in- 
dustay of India has been examined with elaborate care and a clear grasp of 
Principles, mais 9 
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‘In deference to the representations of Lancashire mill-owners,’ says the writer of 
the Introduction, “India was compelled to impose an excise-duty upon her own cotton- 
manufactures. That isto say, she was forced to tax an internal industry at a peculiarly 
inopportune time for the benefit of Lancashire, She was practically sacrificed to the 
political exigencies of the moment. The British Parliament has now imposed a _duty— 
not large but enough to be felt—upon imported corn. India sends corn to England 
just as Lancashire sends piece-goods to India, If the British Parliament really desires 
to render that justice to India which it so frequently professes, its only logical course 
must be to place an excise-duty on its owh home-grown corn. Such a proposition is 
naturally impossible, but it serves to throw into strong relief tle essential injustice of 
the present treatment of the Indian cotton-industry, The British Parliament is willing 
enough to thrust taxation upon Indian mill-owners for the benefit of their Lancashire 
brethren : but it places a protecting arm round the British farmer as against India,” 

“Inno other country would such a phenomenon of the Government 
taxing an internal industry—even when it was bordering on a state of collapse— 
for the benefit of a foreign competitor be possible, and | am inclined to believe 
that the Government of India themselves regret the retention of these duties 
as much as any one else. I earnestly hope that before another year is over 
the Secretary of State for India and the British Cabinet will come to realize 
the great necessity and importance of abolishing these duties, whose continued 
maintenance is not only unjust to a great Indian industry but also highly im- 
politic on account of the disastrous moral effect which it cannot fail to produce 
on the public mind of India. 

“My Lord, the Financial Statement rightly observes that for the first 
time, since 1882, the Government of India have this year been able to 
announce a remission of taxation. Twenty-one years ago, a_ Viceroy, 
whose name will ever be dear to every Indian heart, assisted by a Finance 
Minister who has since risen to a most distinguished position in the 
service of the Empire, took advantage of the absence of any disturbing 
elements on the financial horizon to modify and partially reconstruct the 
scheme of our taxation and expenditure, The financial reforms of Lord Ripon 
and Major Baring (now Lord Cromer), joined to other great and statesmanlike 
measures of that memorable administration, roused throughout the country a 
feeling of enthusiasm for British rule such as had never before been witnessed ¢ 
and the mind of every Indian student of political and financial questions con< . 
stantly harks back to that time, because it sought to fulfil in a steady and 
earnest manner the higher purpose of England’s connection with India. The 
fiscal status established during that period was rudely disturbed in 1835 in 
consequence of an apprehension of Russian aggression on the North-Western 
Frontier, and a period of continuous storm and stress, financial and otherwise, 
followed, which | venture to think has now happily come to a close. During 
the 14 years—from 1885 to 1898—the Government of India took about 120 
crores of rupees from the people of this country over and above the level of 


1882—85 (inclusive of about: 12 crores for Upper Burma) under the larger heads 


of Revenue—about 36 crores under Land Revenue, 25 under Salt, 12 under 
Stamps, 18 under Excise, 15} under Customs, and 13} under Assessed Taxes. 
Nearly 80 crores out of this additional 120 crores, #.¢., fully two-thirds, was swal- 
lowed up by the Army services, whereas the shares that fell to the lot of publi¢ 
education out of this vast sum was represented by less than a crore of rupees, M 

Lord, | mention these facts not to indulge in vain regrets about a past which is 
now beyond recall, but because! wish earnestly and respectfully to emphasise the 
great necessity of increased expenditure in future on objects which have so f. 

been comparatively neglected, as on these the ultimate well-being of the people 
so largely depends. As things stand at present, Indian finance is virtually 
at the mercy of military considerations, and no well-sustained or vigorous 
effort by the State on an adequate scale for the material advancement or the 
moral progress of the people is possible while our revenues are liable to be 
appropriated in an ever-increasing proportion for military purposes. My Lord, 
I do not wish to speak to-day of the serious and alarming increase that 
has taken place during the last eighteen years in the military expenditure 
af the country, which has risen in a time of profound peace from about 
17% crores—the average for 1882-85—to 26$ crores—the amount provided 
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in the current year’s Budget, i.e, by over 50 per cent, when the revenue 
derived from the principal heads has risen from 51 crores to 69 crores only, t.e, 
by about 35 percent. Our Military expenditure absorbs practically the whole of 
our Land-revenue and exceeds the entire civil expenditure of the country by 
about 2} crores, thus demonstrating the excessive preponderance of the military 
factor in Indian finance. Inno country throughout the civilised world do the 
Army Services absorb so large a proportion of the national income. Not even in 
Russia is this expenditure more than one-fourth of the total ordinary revenue, 
while with us it is about one-third, omitting, of course, from the Revenue side 
Railway receipts, which are balanced by a corresponding entry on the Expendi- 
ture side, Military safety is no doubt a paramount consideration to which every 
other must yield, but military preparedness has no definite standard and might 
absorb whatever resources can be made available for it practically without 
limit, Moreover, the demands of military improvement must grow more and 
more numerous and insistent as years roll by, and there can be no finality in such 
matters. Military efficiency must, therefore, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, be always re/ative, 7 e., determined in the case of each country by a 
combined consideration of its needs of defence and the resources that it can 
fairly devote for the purpose. Judged by this test, our military expenditure 
must be pronounced to be much too heavy, and unless effective measures are 
taken to bring about its reduction, or at any rate prevent its further increase, 
there is but little hope that Government will ever be able to find adequate funds 
for public education or other important and pressing measures of internal improves 
ment. The question cannot be put better than in the eloquent words used by 
Lord Mayo in his memorable minute on the subject dated grd October 1870— 
words which are as true to-day as they were 3o years ago—if anything, even 
more so. 

“‘ Though the financial necessities of the hour,” said he, “ have brought more promi+ 
nently to our view the enormous cost of our army (16°3 crores) as compared with the 
available resources of the country, I cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason 
for the course we have taken. I consider that if our condition in this respect was most 
prosperous, we should still not be justified in spending one shilling more on our army 
than can be shown to be absolutely and imperatively necessary. There are considera- 
tions of a far higher nature involved in this matter than the annual exigencies of finance 
or the interests of those who are employed in the military service of the Crown. Every 
shilling that is taken for unnecessary military expenditure is so much withdrawn from 
those vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the moral and material improvement of 
the people.” 

“The present strength of our Army is in excess of what the Simla Com- 
mission of 1579—of which Lord Roberts was a member—pronounced to be 
sufficient both for the purpose of maintaining internal peace _and for repelling 
foreign aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, but even if she acted with 
Afghanistan as an ally. General Brackenbury, some time ago Military Member 
of the Governor General’s Council, admitted in his evidence before the Welby 
Commission that the present strength was in excess of India’s own require- 
ments and that a portion of it was maintained in India for Imperial purposes. 
The truth of this statement was forcibly illustrated during the last three. years 
when India was able to spare, without apparent danger or inconvenience, a large 
number of troops for Imperial purposes in South Africa and China. Again, 
since the Army increases of 1885 were made, a great deal has ‘been done at a 
heavy outlay of money to strengthen our coast and frontier defences and 
to place the administration of the Army on a sounder basis. The armed 
strength has,-moreover, improved in other directions also. The number of 
Volunteers has increased by nearly 13,000 men. The Native Army reservists now 
number close upon 20,000 and the Imperial Service troops about 18,900—both 
new and recent creations. My Lord, | am free to admit that in these matters 
Government are bound to be guided, mainly, if not exclusively, by the opinion of 
their expert military advisers. But there are certain broad features of the 
situation—certain large questions of general policy—which, I believe, it is open 
to every one to discuss: and | venture to submit, with much diffidence and not 
without a sense of responsibility, a few remarks on this subject for the con- 
sideration of Your Excellency’s Government, Qur Army is for all practical 
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purposes a standing army, maintained on a war footing even in times of peace. 
It is altogether an znexpanszve force, without any strong auxiliary supports in 
the country such as exist in European States, and its strength ean be augment- 
ed‘only by an arithmetical increase of its cost. In Western countries and even 
in Japan, which has so successfully copied the Western system, the establisk- 
ment maintained in times of peace can, owing to their splendid system of reserves, 
be increased three, four, five, even six times in times of war. Japan, for instance, 
which spends on her Army in times of peace about one-fourth of what we 
spend, has a peace establishment half our own and can mobilize in times of 
war nearly double the number of men that India can. The British troops in 
this country are under the Short Service system, but owing to the peculiarity 
of the situation, the main advantage of Short Service—v7z., securing for the 
country a large body of trained reservists—goes to England, while all the dis« 
advantages of the svstem—the paucity of seasoned Soldiers, increased payments 
to the British War Office for recruitment charges and increased transport charges— 
have to be borne by us. The Native Army is in theory a Long Service army, 
but it was calculated by the Simla Army Commission, on the basis of the 
strength which then existed, that as many as 80,000 trained Native  sol- 
diers obtained their discharge and returned to: their homes in ten years? 
time. And the formation of reserves was proposed by the Commission so as 
to keep the greater number of these men bound to the obligations of service and 
also in the hope that the reserves so formed in time of peace might ‘enable the 
Government to reduce the peace strength of the Native Army.’ The Commis- 
sion apprehended no political danger from such a restricted system of reserves, 
and it was calculated that the proposed reserves, if sanctioned, would absorb 
‘about 52,000 out of the 80,000 men retiring from the Army every ten years, 
Acting on this recommendation, Lord Dufferin’s Government decided on the 
formation of such reserves, and proposed to begin with two kinds—regimental 
and territorial reserves—of which the latter system was ‘naturally better suited 
to the circumstances of such a large country and would undoubtedly have suc- 
ceeded better. But the India Office, more distrustful in the matter than the 
men on the spot, disallowed the formation of territorial reserves, with the result 
that our reservists today do not number even 20,000 men. Practically, therefore, 
we have to place our sole reliance on a standing army, and while the plan is, 
financially, the most wasteful conceivable, even as an organization of national 
defence itis radically faulty. No pouring out of money like water on mere standing 
battalions can ever give India the military strength and preparedness which’ 
other civilized countries possess, while the whole population is disarmed and the 
process of de-martialization continues apace. The policy of placing the main 
reliance for purposes of defence on a standing army has now been discarded 
everywhere else, and at the present moment India is about the only country in the 
civilized world where the people are debarred from the privileges of cct/sen 
soldiership and from all voluntary participation in the responsibilities of national 
defence. The whole arrangement is an unnatural one; one may go further 
and say that it is an impossible one, and, if ever unfortunately a day of real stress 
and danger comes, Government will find it so. My Lord, { respectfully plead 
for a policy of a little more trust in the matter. I freély recognize the necessity 
of proceeding with great caution, and if Government are not prepared to trust all 
parts of the country or all classes of the community equally, let them select parti- 
cular areas and particular sections of the community for their experiment. hat 
I am anxious to see is the adoption of some plan, whereby while a position of greater 
self-respect is assigned to us in the work of national defence, the establishments 
necessary during peace and war times may be separated and thus our finances 
may be freed from the intolerable pressure of an excessive and ever-growing 
military expenditure, 


*“ My Lord, the question which, in my humble opinion, demands at the 
present moment the most earnest and anxious attention of Government is the 
"steady deterioration that is taking place in the economic condition of the mass 
of our people. In my speech my A year’s Budget, I ventured to dwell at some 
length on this subject and I have no wish to Tepeat again today what I then 
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said, But the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has made a few observations on the 
question in the Financial Statement sunder discussion which I deem it my duty 
not to allow to pass unchallenged. At page 20 of the Statement, under the 
heading of Economic Progress, my Hon’ble friend observes :— 

“ As a general indication of the increasing wealth of the taxpayers, I think that 
a very fairly correct estimate of the position is to be obtained by noting the increase i 
in revenue returns under heads the returns from which are manifestly dependent on their 


pouting power, Such heads are Salt, Excise, Customs, Post Office and in a lesser 
egree Stamps, and I give the following figures, showing progress in revenue under these 





heads during the last three years. .« . . . « . The inevitable deduction from 
the figures tabulated must ‘be that the material prosperity of the people asa whole is 
making good progress.” 


“My Lord, I can only say that | am amazed at the Hon’ble Member's idea 
of what he calls the ‘ good progress’ of the material Prosperity of the 
people. Are the figures really so striking that they should convey to his mind 
a clear and emphatic assurance on a momentous question and fill him with such 
evident satisfaction? Last year, in re lying to some of the remarks which [ 
had made on this subject, the Hon'ble Member was pleased to state that I had 
been arbitrary in my selection of certain periods for comparison and that I had 
compared the statistics of an earlier period which was normal with those of a 


_ later period which was disturbed by successive famines. The Hon’ble Member’s 


criticism was based on a misapprehension, because | had precisely avoided doing 
what he said I had done. However, having passed that criticism on me, one 
would have expected that the Hon'ble Member would be particularly careful 
in the selection of his own statistics. | am sorry, however, my Lord, to find: 
that some of his figures are not only arbitrarily selected but are used in ‘a 
manner which I can only describe as misleading. Take, for instance, the 
figures of Salt-revenue. _ The Hon’ble Member starts with the year 
1899-1900, when the Salt-revenue was 5°85 millions sterling, and points out 
that it had risen to 604 millions for 1902-1903. Now, in the first place, 
the rise here is very small. But will the Hon'ble Member tell me why 
he took 1899-1900 ‘as_ his Starting year and not the preceding one, 
vis., 1898-99, the Salterevenue for which was 6°06 millions sterling, 
i.e., slightly over the figure for 1902-03? If we take 1898-99 as our starting year, 
we can deduce from these same figures the conclusion that the Salt-revenue has 
actually diminished during these four years and that the ground lost since 1898-99 
has not yet been regained. Again, take the figures for Stamps. As they 
are presented by the Hon’ble Member they no doubt show a small steady 
increase and the revenue for 1902-03 appears larger than for 1901-02, the 
figures given by the Hon'ble Member being 3°472 millions sterling for 1902- 
03 as against 3°446 millions sterling for 1901-02. But the Hon’ble Member 
seems to have lost sight of the fact that the figure for 1902-03 includes the 
revenue for Berar, which the figure for 1901-02 does not do; sothat for 
purposes of a fair comparison the Berar revenue must be deducted from the 
former. The amount for Berar included in the figure for 1902-03 is, as Mr. 
Baker tells us, about 428,700. And, this amount being deducted, we get for 
1902°03 a revenue of 3°443, which, it will be seen, is slightly lower than for the 


“preceding year; and in fact Mr. Baker himself speaks in his note of the Stamp- 


revenue declining slightly during the: year. The Hon'ble Member has also 
omitted to deduct receipts for Berar under Excise and Post Office from his 
figures for 1902-03, and has moreover made no mention, as Mr, Baker has done, 
of the recent assemblage at Delhi being responsible for a portion of the increase 
under Post Office. It is true that even after deducting the Berar quota the 


' Excise-revenue shows some increase, but the Hon’ble Member must forgive me if 


I say that that is not necessarily a sign of increased prosperity though it is un- 
doubtedly a sign of increaged drunkenness in the land. F inally, many will decline 
to accept an increase of Customs-revenue in the present circumstances of India 
as any evidence of growing material prosperity. The bulk of our imports consists 


‘of manufactured goods, and almost every increasing import of foreign goods— 


ar from indicating any increase in the country’s purchasing power—only con- 
notes a corresponding displacement of the indigenous manufacturer, Thus, while 
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the import of cotton-goods has been'for years past steadily incréasing, we know, 
as a matter of fact, that hundreds and hundreds of our poor weavers throughout 
the country have beenand are being driven by a competition they cannot stand to 


give up their ancestral calling and be merged inthe ranks of landless labourers 


—and this typifies, to a great extent, the general transformation that is fast 
proceeding throughout the country. The process of such displacement is 
not yet complete, but the large and progressive totals of our import-trade only 
show that the transition of the country from the partially industrial to the 
purely agricultural phase of economic life is going on at a ra id pace, and that 
the movement has already reached an advanced stage. Theres at present hardly 
a country in the world which has become so preponderatingly agricultural or sends 
abroad so much of its food-supply and raw material for manufacture as British India, 
When the disastrous transformation is completed—and this is now only a question 
of time, unless remedial measures on an adequate scale are promptly unders 
taken—it will reveal a scene of economic helplessness and ruin before 
which the heart of even the stoutest optimist will quail. No doubt there 
are here and there signs of an awakening to the dangers of the situation, but the 
first condition of this awakening producing any appreciable practical results is 
that the fact of our deep and deepening poverty and of the real exigencies 
of the economic position should come to be frankly recognized by the 
Government of this country. And, my Lord, it is a matter for both surprise and 


disappointment that a few paltry increass in revenue under certain heads should * 


be accepted by the Finance Minister of this country as conclusive evidence of 


our growing material prosperity, when many most important indications point just . 


the other way. The annual death-rate, independently of famine and plague, has 

an steadily rising for the last twenty years, showing that a steadily increasing 
proportion of the population is being underfed ; the increase of population during 
the last decade has been much less than normal ; there has been a diminution 
of the net cropped area in the older Provinces and a more or less general 
shrinkage of the area under superior crops ; the indebtedness of the agricultural 
population has been alarmingly on the increase all over the country ; their 
losses in crops and cattle during the last five years have been estimated at 300 
crores of rupees; the currency legislation of Government has enormously 
depreciated their small savings in silver ; the wages of labourers have not risen, 
_ during the last twenty years and more, in proportion to the rise in the prices 
of necessaries. I venture to think that unless these disquieting symptoms are 
properly diagnosed, not even ‘the high authority of my Hon’ble friend will 
suffice to convey any assurance to the public mind that ‘ the material pros- 
perity of the people as a whole is makirg good progress,’ and that no appre- 
hensions need be entertained for the future, if only the revenue under certain 
heads continues to advance as it has done during the past three years. 

“My Lord, Indian finance seems now to be entering upon anew and impor- 
tant phase, and the time has come when Government should take advantage 
of the comparative freedom, which the country at present enjoys from the storm 
and stress of the past eighteen years, to devote its main oe to a vigorous 
and statesmanlike effort for the promotion of the material and moral interests of 
the people. Speaking roughly, the first half of the nineteenth century may be said 
to have been for British rule a period of conquest and annexation and consoli- 
dation in this land. The second half has been devoted mainly to the work 
of bringing up the administrative machine to a high state of efficiency and 
evolving generally the appliances of civilized Government according to Western 
standards. And I venture to hope that the commencement of thé new century 
will be signalized by a great and comprehensive movement for the industrial 
and educational advancement of the people. After all, the question whether 
India’s poverty is increasing or decreasing under the operation of the influences 
called into existence by British rule—though of great importance in itself—is 
not nearly so important as the other question as to what measures can and must 
be taken to secure for this country those moral and material advantages which 
the Governments of more advanced countries think it their paramount duty to 
bring within the easy reach of their subjects. My Lord, I have no wish to judge, 
it is perhaps not quite just to judge, the work done so far in these directions by 
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the British Government in India by the standard of the splendid achievements 
of countries, more fortunately circumstanced and having a more favourable start 
than ourselves ‘in the field. I admit the exceptional character of our 
Government and the conflicting nature of the different interests which it 
-has got to weigh before taking any decisive action in this matter. But alter so 
many years of settled government and of unchallenged British supremacy, it is, 
I humbly submit, incumbent now upon the rulers of this country to gradually 
drop the exceptional character of their rule and to conform year by year more 
and more to thuse advanced notions of the functions of the State which have 
found such wide, I had almost said such universal, acceptance throughout the 
Western world. European States for years past, have been like a number 
of huge military camps lying by the side of one another. And yet in the case 
of those countries, the necessity of military preparedness has not come and does 
not come in the way of each Government doing its utmost in matters of popular 
education and of national industries and trade. Our record in this respect is so 
exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory, even after. making allowances for our 
peculiar situation, that it is almost painful to speak ot it along with that of the 
Western nations. In Europe, America, Japan and Australia, the principle is now 
fully recognized that one of the most important duties of a Government js to 
promote the widest possible diffusion of education among its subjects, and 
this not only on moral but also on economic grounds. Professor Tews of Berlin 
in an essay on Popular Education and National Economic Development, thus 
-states his conclusions on the point :— 

't, General education is the foundation and necessary antecedent of increased 
economic activity in all branches of national production in agriculture, small industries, 
manufactures and commerce. (The ever-increasing differentiation of special and 
technical education, made necessary by the continual division of labour, must be 
based upon a general popular education and cannot be successful without it.) 

2, The consequence of the increase of popular education is a more equal 
distribution of the proceeds of labour contributing to the general prosperity, social 
peace, and the development of all the powers of the nation. 

3- The economic and social development of a people, and their participation 
in the international exchange of commodities, is dependent upon the education of the 
masses. 

4. For these reasons the greatest care for the fostering of all educational 
institutions is one of the most important national duties of the present.” 

“My Lord, it is essential that the principle enunciated with such lucidity by 
Professor Tews in the foregoing propositions should be unreservedly accepted in 
this.country as it has been elsewhere, and that a scheme of mass education should 
now be taken in hand by the Government of India so that in the course of the next 
twenty-five or thirty years a very appreciable advance in this direction might be 
secured, Itis obvious that an ignorant and illiterate nation can never make any 
solid progress and must fall back in the race of life. What we therefore want— 
and want most urgently—is first of alla widespread diffusion of elementary educa- 
tion—an effective and comprehensive system of primary schools for the masses== 
and the longer this work is delayed the more insuperable will be our difficulties in 
gaining for ourselves a recognized position among the nations of the world, 
My Lord, the history of educational effort.in this country during the last 20 
years is sad and disheartening in the extreme. Lord Ripon’s Government, 
which increased the State contribution to education by about 25 per cent., t.¢., 
from 98 lakhs to 124 lakhs between 1880 and 1885, strongly recom mended, in 

assing orders upor the Report of the Education Commission of 1882, that 

ocal Governments and Administrations should make a substantial increase in 
their grants to Education and promised special asssistance to them from the 
revenues of the Government of India. But, before the liberal policy thus recom- 
mended could be carried out, a situation was developed on the frontiers of India 
which led to increased military activity and the absorption of all available ree 
sources for Army purposes, with the result that practically no additional funds were 
found for the hack of Education, And in 1888 the Government of India actually 
issued a Resolution stating that as the duty of Government in regard to Education 
was that of merely pioneering the way, and as that duty had on the whole been 
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done, the contribution of the State to Education should thereafter have a 
tendency to decrease. Thus, whilein the West the Governments of different 
countries were adopting one after another a system of compulsory and even 
free primary education for their subjects, in India alone the Government was 
anxious to see its paltry contribution to the education of the people steadily 
reduced! In the quinquennium from 1885-86 to 1889-90 the State grant to 
Education rose from 124°3 lakhs to 13 1°6 lakhs only, z.e., by less than 6 per cent., 
and this in spite of the fact that the amount for the latter year included State 
expenditure on Education in Upper Burma which the former year did not. 
Since 1889-90 the advance under the head of Educational expenditure from 
State funds has been slightly better, but part of this increase since 1893 has 
been due to the grant of exchange compensation allowance to European officers 
serving in the Educational Department throughout India. It is only since 
last year that the Government of India has adopt ed the policy of making special 
grants to Education, and I earnestly hope that, as year follows year, not only will 
these grants be increased, but that they willbe madea part of the permanent 
expenditure of the State on Education. In this connection I would earnestly press 
upon the attention of Government the necessity of making Education an Imperial 
charge, so that the same attention which is at present. bestowed by the 
Supreme Government on matters connected with the Army Services and Rail- . 
way expansion might also be bestowed on the education of our people. Under 
present arrangements, Education is a Provincial charge and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and Administrations have made over Primary Education tolocal bodies: 
whose resources are fixed and limited. No ‘serious expansion of the educational 
effort is under such arrangements possible. In the Bombay Presidency, for ins- 
tance, District Loca! Boards, who have charge of Primary Education in rural areas, 
derive their revenue from the one-anna cess which they have to devote in certain 
fixed proportions to Primary Education, Sanitation and Roads. Now, our revenue= 
settlements are fixed for 50 years ; which means that the proceeds of the one-anna 
cess in any given area are also fixed for 30 years ; and as Government, as a rule 
contributes only $rd_of the total expenditure of these boards on Education, it is 
clear that the resources that are available at present for the spread of Primary 
Education in rural areas are absolutely inelastic for long periods. There are 
altogether about s} lakhs of villages in British India, out of which, it has been 
calculated, four-fifths are at present without a school; the residents of these 
villages pay the local cesses just like other villagers, and yet the necessary edu- 
cational facilities for the education of their children are denied them ! 


“The position as regards the spread of primary education and the total 
expenditure incurred in connection with it in different countries is shown in, 
the following table. The figures are taken from the Reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and are for 1897 or 1898 or 1899 or 1900 as 
they have been available;— 
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“The figures of expenditure on Higher Education in various countries are 
also most interesting and instructive :— 


Expenditure per 
Name of Country. Total amount spent. capital of population. 
Austria . °56 millions sterling . ‘ + 6d, 
Belgium - *16 i te . * as” 
Denmark - 706 Hi “ 3 ° . 8d. 
France . f A ° 92 STORY. " ; .. Od, 
Germany ' ° - 16 “4 * ‘ . oe 
Great Britain & Ireland . 1°7 * és ‘ : cand, 
Greece . : 802 aa “ > = «abe 
Italy ‘ ‘ ’ - °46 * ms fe s - gtd. 
Norway “ ° RN is es - . - 4a, 
Russia . ° : 2 Os Hy a . Baie” H 
Spain . : gery ” sf ‘ ° a 
Sweden ° : i ee Ai ” : ; - 6d. 
Switzerland. . as v | A ” . : +. 11d, 
United States ‘ + 3'5 ‘ >» ‘ ‘ «Rtas 
Canada . : ‘ eg ms a ; ‘ + rod, 
Australasia ‘ 13 9 "” ° é rene. S 
india. 3 a 28 ~ Mi ; s me A 


“ Except in England, the greater part of the cost of higher education, about 
three-fourths and in some cases even more, is met everywhere out of the funds 
of the State. 


“My Lord, even allowing for the difference in the purchasing power of 
money in this country and elsewhere, these figures tell a most melancholy tale 
and «a how hopelessly behind every other civilized nation on the face of the 
earth we are in the matter’ of public education. It is sad to think that, after 
a hundred years of British rule, things with us should be no better than this, 
and, unless the work is taken up with greater contidence and greater enthusiasm, 
there is small hope of any real improvement in the situation taking 
place. In other countries, national education is held to be one of the most 
solemn duties of the State and no effort nor money is spared to secure for the rising 
generations the best equipment possible for the business of life. Here it has so 
tar been a more or less neglected branch of State duty, relegated to a subordinate 
position in the general scheme of State action. Now that an era of substantial 
surpluses has set in, Government will not find themselves debarred from taking 
up the work in right earnest by financial difficulties. In this connection, | re- 
spectfully desire to make one suggestion—zs., that henceforth, whenever there is 
a surplus, it should be appropriated to the work of promoting the educational and 
industrial interests of the country. At present these surpluses go to reduce the 
amount of otir debt, but, as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has pointed 
out in the Financial Statement, our burden of debt is by no means heavy, 
and there are valuable assets on the other side to cover the whole of it. 
Surpluses, after all, mean so much more taken from the people than is 
necessary for the purposes of the administration, and I think it is most 
unfair that these surplus revenues should be devoted to the reduction 
of a debt which is not at all excessive, when questions concerning the 
deepest welfare of the community and requiring to be taken in hand with- 
out. any delay are put aside on the ground of want of funds. We have 
seen that the surpluses during the last five years have amounted to over 22 
crores of rupees. If this vast sum had been set apart for the promotion 
of our educational and industrial interests instead of being needlessly 
devoted to a reduction of debt, what splendid results the Government would 
have been able to shew in the course of a few years! My Lord, the question of 
expenditure lies really at the root of the whole educational problem. The country 
has recently been agitated over the recommendations of the Universities Com- 
mission appointed by Your Excellency’s Government last year. 1 do not desire 
to say anything on the present occasion on the subject of University reform, 
but it strikes me that if Government made its own institutions cantly model 
ones by bringing up their equipment to the highest standard and manning 
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them only with the best men that can be procured both here and in England, 
the private colleges would necessarily find themselves driven to raise their own 
standard of equipment and efficiency. And if a number of post-graduate 
research scholarships were established by Government to encourage lifelong 
devotion to higher studies, the whole level of higher education in the country 
will be raised in a manner satisfactory to all. I think itis absolutely necessary 
that men whom the Government appoints to chairs in its own Colleges 
should set to their students the example of single-minded devotion to learning, 
and should, moreover, by their tact and sympathy and inborn capacity to in- 
fluence young men for good, leave on their minds an impression which will 
endure through life. Only such Englishmen as fulfil these conditions should 
be brought out,’and I would even pay them higher salaries than at present if the 
. latter are found to be insufficient to attract the very best men. They should 
further be not young men who have just taken their degree, but men of some 
years’ educational standing, who have done good work in their subjects.. My 
Lord, it is difficult to describe in adequate terms the mischief that is done to 
the best interests of the country and of British rule by the appointment of third 
or fourth rate Englishmen to chairs in Government colleges. These men are 
unable to command that respect from their students which they think. to be due to 
their position, and then they make up for it by clothing themselves with race 
pride, which naturally irritates the young men under them. The result often is 
that young students leave college with a feeling of bitterness against English- 
men, and this feeling they carry with them into later life. Onthe other 
hand, the influence which a first class Englishman, who knows how to 
combine sympathy with authority, exercises upon his pupils shapes their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations throughout life, and they continue 
to look up to him for light and guidance even when their immediate 
connection with him has come to an end. My Lord, the question 
of technical instruction has often been discussed during the past few years in 
this country, and some time ago Your Excellency was pleased to ask if those, 
who so often spoke about it, had any definite proposals of their own to make. 
I do not, however, see how such a responsibility can be sought to be imposed 
upon our shoulders, Government have command of vast resources, and they 
can procure without difficulty the required expert advice on the subject. If 
a small Commission of competent Englishmen and Indians, who feel a 
genuine enthusiasm for technical education, were deputed to those countries, 
where so much is being actually done by their Governments for the technical 
instruction of their people, to study the question on the spot, in a year or two 
a workable scheme would be forthcoming, and with the large surpluses which 
the Hon'ble Finance Member is now able to announce year after year, a 
beginning could almost at once be made, and actual experience would suggest 
the rest. 


“My Lord, there is one more question on which I beg leave to offer 
a few observations. The question of the wider employment of Indians in 
the higher branches of the Public Service of their own country is one which 
is intimately bound up, not only with the cause of economic administration, 
but also with the political elevation of the people of India. There is no 
other country in the world where young men of ability and education find them- 
selves so completely shut out from all hope of ever participating in the higher 
responsibilities of office, Everywhere else, the Army and the Navy offer careers 
to aspiring youths which draw forth from them the best efforts of which they are 
capable. These services, for usin this country, practically do not exist, The great 
Civil Service, which is entrusted with the task of general administration, is also 
very nearly a monopoly for Englishmen. Butit is not of these that I propose to 
speak today. 1 recognize that, in the present position of India, our admission 
into these fields of ich employment is bound to be very slow, and | can even 
understand the view that, for the purpose of maintaining British supremacy 
intact, there must be for many years to come a large preponderance of English- 
men in the ranks of these services. But, my Lord, our exclusion from high 
office does not end here. In all the Special Departments, or Minor 
Services, as they are called, our position is even worse. In the paces and 
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Executive branches of the public service, the subordimate ranks’ at any: rate’ 
are manned by us. But in such departments as Forests, and’ Customs and Salt 
and Opium, our exclusion from even lower ranks is practically complete. Thus, 
in the Survey. Department of the Government of India, plang rt 132 
officers, with salaries ranging from 300 to 2,200’tupees atmonth, andiof these only 
two are Indians and they are in the last grade of Rs. 300: There are; moreover, 
45 officers in this Department whose salaries range between Rs. 160'to 300); and 
even among these, only tem are Indiams. Again, take the'Government 
Telegraph Department. There are 52) appointments in it, the’ salaries: of 
which are'Rs, §00:a_ month and more, and of these only one is anc Indian, 
In the Indo-British Telegraph: branch, there are'13 officers with salaries! above 
five. hundred; rupees a month, and among: these’ there’ is) note a single: 
Indian. In the Mint Department, there are six officers with salaries: above: 
five hundred; and'there too, there is nota single Indian. Sotoo' in the Post) 
Office. Last year there was only one Indian in that Department among the 
ten mem who drew salaries above five hundred: But he’ was) a'member of 
the Civil: Service, and it was in this: capacity that he! was‘ there, Im the 
Geological. Survey, 2 out’ of 14 offiters; drawing salaries' above: Rist: 500, 
are Indians; in the Botanical Survey, none. In the! Foreign’ Depart- 
ment, outvof 192 such officers, only 3 are Indians ; under Miscellaneousthere’ 
are 22: such officers, but: not a’ single Indian is among them, —_I[t'is only: in,the 
Financial Department that there is any appreciable proportion of'Indians; namely, 
14 out of 59; among those whose salaries are above five: hundred a month, 
Turning to'the Departments under Provincial Governments, and'taking the'Presi- 
dency of: Bombay, we find that'in the Forest. Department: there are: 29 officers 
whose salaries aid ialliowances come to Rs. 500 and above a:monthi ; of these’ only’ 
one-is anv Indian, In'the Salt Department; there:are 13° places with: salaries 
above-four hundred.a' month, and not a single oneamong these'is held’ by andndian, 
In the:Customs Department of Bombay, there are 13 officers who draw: Rs:.300 a 
month.and above, and of these only threeare: Indians. The Medical Department 
is of: course: practically a monopoly:of Englishmen. In the Police Department, 
there are: 4g:officers classed’ as Superintendents and Assistant. Superintendents 
with salaries from Rs. 200 upwards, and there is not'a:single Lndianamong’ themy 
Only among 11 Probationary Assistant’ Superintendents: there: arey 4 Indians. 
In the Educational) Department, there are’ 25° officers drawing’ salaries. 
of Rs, 500 and above, and of these only’ 5: are: Indians) Inv the 
Public’ Works: Department the proportion of: Indians « is: larger). there 
being 26. Indians classed« as» Executive: Engineers and! Assistant’ 
Engineers-out iof 8}, Superior: Officers; of the Department. Turning next) to 
Bengal; we. find that in the Forest» Department’ there are 2610fficersewhose 
salaries ranpe between Rs, 200 and Rs; 1,2007a month, and) among these: only: 
2 are Indians and they are in the lowest grades. In the Salt Departmengthere 
are, 4 officers, with salaries, ranging from Rs. 300, to-Rs..1,000., There is no 
Indian, among.them,,,. In the Customs, Department, there are 41, appointments, 
with salaries ranging from, Rs,.260 to Rs. 2;250; not a-single.one, among, them is 
_ held, by, an,Indian,,, Inthe Opium-Department there are 87 officersiwithy, salaries. 
coming down from; Rs. 3,000 to so low. a point, as,» Rs. 140.4 month : 
only..12 out of, these, are. Indians, Two. officers belong, to, the, Stamps and 
Stationery, Department); one, draws Rs,.1,100.a,month and. the other Rs. 500;.but 
neither of them,is.an Indian, In. the, Jail. Department there, are. 1 Inspector 
General, 12-Suprintepdents and. 4 Deputy Superintendents. There-is .on yyone. 
Indian among, them,,and he, is inthe rank, of, Deputy, Superintendents. In; the 
Educational, Department; there.are, 59. officers: drawing, Rs..500,and above, and jout 
of these.anly;10, are. Indians, Lastly, in. the. Public. Works,Department, 84 
officers draw a,salary,of Rs.g§00a,month and above, of whom.only)15 are, Indians. 
The other. provinces, tell the same mournful tale, and)1 do not wish to trouble the 
Council with any more details in this, matter. , 

_ “ Now, my, Lord, 1 would respectfully ask. ify such: virtual exclusion’ of the 
children: of the-soil. from these Special Departments: can ‘be-justified’ on any: 
grounds. Reasonsiof. political expediency. may be urged for) our»exclusiom 
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_ from the Army. It might also’ be urgéd with some show’ of reason that 
‘the Civil Service of India must continue to be recruited, as at present, by 
means of a competitive examination held in London, because that Service 
represents the traditions of British rule to the mass of the people, and its 
members must therefore be imbued with the English spirit and be familiar 
with English modes of thought: and that in t eory at any rate Indians are 
free to compete for entrance into the service on the same terms as English- 
men. But why this shutting out of our people from the Special Departments 
also? There is no question of political expediéncy involved here. if Indians 
are found to sit on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and honour 
to their country, it cannot be contended that they would be found wanting, 
if they were entrusted with responsible duties in the Opium or Salt or Customs 
Department. If it be argued that for the technical instruction that is necessary 
in the Telegraph and some other Departments there are no adequate facilities 
inthe country, the answer to that is that Government should provide those faci- 
lities to the people of this country. But the virtual monopoly of these Departments 
is so jealously guarded that where competitive examinations for entrance itito them 
exist, those examinations have been sutrounded with stringent restrictions such 
as are unknown in the case of the great Oivil Service. Thus, while an Indian, 
by passing the Indian Civil Service Examination, might one day be the Head of 
a District or of a Division as some Indians actually are at present, no Indian is 
allowed to compéte for entrance into’the Police Department at the competitive 
examination that is held in London, because; if he passed, he might one day be the 
head of the Police ina district. Again, only two years ago the rules for admission 
into-the Engineering and Telegraph Departments from Cooper's Hill were altered 
_ with the express purpose of preventing more than two Indians in any particular 
year from entering those services. This alteration of the rules was a grievous 
wrong done to the people of India, and it has produced a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment throughout the country. Inthe Educational and Public Works Departments, 
our numbers are slightly more satisfactory than in the other departments, but 
even here the constitution of a Provincial Service, with a lower status and a 
lower scale of pay, has caused much dissatisfaction and discontetit. My Lord, 
if all posts were equally open to Indians and Europeans, something may be 
said in favour of paying the Indian a smaller salary, if Government in the 
interests of econoniic administration, preferred the Indian to the Englishman, when 
both were equally eligible ; but to resttict the employment of Indians and at 
the same time to pay such of them’as are employed a lower salary is to inflict 
upon them a double disadvantage, the reason for which it is not easy to 
understand. My Lord, the Universities turn’ out every year a large number 
of young men’ who have received a fairly’ high education. It is a’ natural 
aspiration on the part of many of them to seek responsible” employment in the 
service of'their own country. "If they find a bar in front of them, whichever way 
they turn, how’can they be blamed, if they occasionally show sign’ of discontent ? 
They belong’to what may be called the articulate classes of this country, and what 
they say sinks slowly but steadily into the’ minds of the mass’of the people. 


We have been promised equality of treatment, both in the Act of 1833 and - 


the Proclamation of 1858. | for’ one’ am’ prepared to allow that’ such 
equality of treatment is under existing circumstances possible only within certain 
limitations; only | am anxious that there should be a constant movement in the 
right direction, and:that, as year succeeds year, the sphere of employment should 
widen for my countrymen more and more. I ask this’ in the name of good 
policy as well as of justice, and | earnestly trust that the spirit: of my remarks 
will not be:misconceived:: ; 

“ My Lord, I must’ apologize to the Council for having spoken at such 
unconscionable length and’strayed over a somewhat wide variety of topics. But 
this is the only day in the year when the non-official) Members of the 
‘Council find an opportunity ‘to place® before Government their’ views, 
“Such as'they may be, in regard to the more important? questions connected 
with the administration of India. No one denies that’ the difficulties of 
the’ position are great, and no’ one expects) radical or far-reaching changes 
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all in aday. What one regrets most, however, in the present system of ad- — ” 


ministration is that it favours so largely a policy of mere drift. The actual work — 
of administration is principally in the hands of members of the Civil Service, who, 
taken as a body, are able and conscientious men ; but none of them individually 
can command that prestige, which is so essential for inaugurating any large 
scheme of policy involving a departure from the established order of things, The 
administrators, on the other hand, who come out direct from England, command, no 
doubt, the necessary prestige, but their term of office being limited to five years, 
they have not the opportunity, even if they had the will, to deal in an effective and 
thoroughgoing manner with the deeper pone? of the administration. The result 
is that there is an inveterate tendency to keep things merely going, as though every 
one said to himself ‘ This will last my time.’ What the situation really demands 
is that a large and comprehensive scheme for the moral and material well- 
being of the people should be chalked out with patient care and foresight, and 
then it should be firmly and steadily adhered to and the progress made examined 
almost from year to year. My Lord, speaking the other day at the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, Your Lordship was pleased to observe: ‘If we turn our 
gaze for a moment to the future, a great development appears with little doubt 
to lie, before this country. There is no Indian problem, be it of population or 
education or labour or subsistence, which it is not in the power of statesmanship 
to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding before our eyes. + + 

. The India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India of 
diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justifiable discontent ; but one of 
expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of more 
widely distributed comfort and wealth. | have faith in the conscience and purpose 
of my own country, and J believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. 
But under no other conditions can this future be realized than the unchallenged 
supremacy of the Paramount Power, and under no other controlling authority is 
this capable of being maintained, than that of the British Crown.’ My Lord, 
the peopl of India have all along accepted with willing allegiance the condition 
so jusily insisted upon by Your Lordship, namely, the unchallenged supremacy 
of the Paramount Power, and the faith expressed in the purpose and conscience 
of Ergland is our main ground of hope for the future. Both sides stand to lose 
a great deal if their harmonious co-operation is ever disturbed, and working in 
a spirit of mutual understanding and appreciation they may realize for this 
country an honoured position among the nations of the earth and for England 
the glory of having helped India to such a position.” 


The Hon’ble SiR DENZIL IBBETSON said:—“ My Lord, when I addressed 
the Council in the Budget discussion of last year, I ventured ‘to speak to them 
rather as the late head of a Province thanas a Member of the Government 
which I had so recently joined, to describe the financial starvation from which 
so many of the Indian Administrations had been suffering during a series 
of distressful years, and to insist upon the absolute propriety of devoting 
a large proportion of the available surplus to in some measure regaining the 
headway that had thus been lost, and to providing for expenditure, urgently 
needed, which the pressure of circumstances had unavoidably postponed. 


“In the present Budget, while devoting somewhat more than two crores 
to the reduction of taxation in a form which public opinion, as expressed in 
the comments of the Press and in the speeches which we have listened to 
this morning, has emphatically endorsed as the best possible, we have not 
neglected to provide still further for that deferred expenditure of which I 
have just spoken, The 40 lakhs of special provision for increased expenditure 
upon education has been repeated this year, as was indeed inevitable, since 
most of the objects to which it was devoted involved a recurring charge. 
Similarly, of the grant of 18 lakhs which wes to be applied mainly to 
improvement in the pay of district establishments, 15 lakhs are again repeated 
in the present Budget; while, in addition to these renewals, a special grant of 
40 lakhs has been made for non-recurring expenditure. 


“Jt may interest Hon’ble Members to know how the grant for the ime 
provement of establishments has been distributed. Details are not yet complete, 





and the proposals have not yet in all cases received final sanction. But, 
roughly speaking, the grant has been allotted as follows. Two lakhs have been 
devoted to the Provincial Service. Two and a half lakhs have been allotted to 
the Subordinate Judicial Agency which disposes of so large a portion of our 
judicial work, three and a quarter lakhs to the Tahsildars and Naio ‘ahsildars who 
form the backbone of our revenue administration, and three lakhs to the Land 
Record staff which assists them. No less than three and a half lakhs have been 
devoted, most wisely and properly, to improving the pay of the clerical estab- 
lishment in district offices, both revenue and judicial, than whom I venture to say 
no men in India work harder, or for more moderate remuneration. The menial 
establishment, who, with their small salaries, have been severely affected by the 

_ rise in the cost of living, have also shared in the improvement to the amount of 
three-quarters of a lakh; while a similar sum has been spent in improving the 
prospects of the Subordinate Medical Service. 


“When addressing the Council last year, I alluded to the appointment of 
an Irrigation Commission under a distinguished president, which was then 
visiting the several provinces of India. The Commission has now completed 
its inquiries, and we hope that its report will reach us before the end of next 
month, and that it will enable the Government to lay down a well-maturéd and 
comprehensive policy for the future development of irrigation in India, 
Meanwhile, the enhanced grant of one crore for major works has been continued, 
and the provision for protective works has been increased by 11 lakhs, Nor 
have minor works been neglected. The special grant of 25 lakhs which was 
made last year has been repeated, and an additional provision has been made of 
nearly 10 lakhs, so that while the expenditure upon minor works during the first 
three years of the lustrum stood constant at about 106 lakhs, it rose to 128 lakhs 
in 1902-03, and the present Budget provides for 147 lakhs under this head. 
Nothing was impressed upon me more forcibly, when serving upon the Irriga« 
tion Commission, than the large scope which exists for the immediately 
profitable expenditure of capital upon minor irrigation works, to the advantage 
both of Government and of the people. But it would have been unwise to 
embark upon any extensive policy while the experts who have been appointed 
to advise us are still examining the matter; and | think that the figures given 
above reptesent as rapid an advance as would be advisable until the subject 
has been carefully considered as a whole. It is satisfactory to note that a pro- 
vision of 17 lakhs was made last year, and is now repeated, for extending to 
the dry zone of Upper Burma, which is one of the most precarious tracts in the 
Empire, that canal irrigation which has proved of such infinite service in 
North-Western India, 


“At the Budget Debate last year, the Hon’ble Member who officially 
“represented the United Provinces reproached us—very gently, I admit—with 
not having included irrecoverable takavi in the famine arrears which we were 
remitting. In reply, while explaining why it would not have been possible 
to do so, | freely admitted that a certain portion of the advances ' made during 
the famine would be found to be irrecoverable, and should properly be regarded 
as an integral portion of the cost of relief. But I pointed out that 22 lakhs 
of such advances had already been written off, and that the Budget for 
1902-93 contained a further provision of zo lakhs. Hon’ble Members will see 
that in the Revised Estimate these 20 have grown into 31 lakhs, while the present 
Budget provides for a further remission of 10 lakhs under the same head. 


“With reference to the remarks which the Hon’ble Mr. Bose has made upon 
land-revenue collections in Chhattisgarh, he will be glad to learn that the Chief 
Commissioner has suspended or remitted no less than three and three-quarter 
lakhs of the current demand in the two districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. The 
fact will shew that the Local Government is prepared to deal leniently with 
people who have undoubtedly suffered greatly. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the assessment in Chhattisgarh is one of extraordinary 
lightness. And, even before I left the province, there were distinct indications 
(and not only in “secre wl of the necessity for that ‘firm hand’ to which 
the Hon'ble Member alludes. Firmness, however, is not incompatible with a 
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well-considered leniency. As regards the development of the mineral resources 
of the Province, my Hon'ble friend may rest assured that no effort on the part of 
Government will be spared to assist and encourage it, and already there is good 
reason to believe that active steps will presently be taken to start that industry 

of which he has spoken, ; ‘ 

“The figures which the Hon'ble Mr. Rampini quotes as showing the 
‘nett profit’ upon the administration of justice are for m Hon'ble Financial 
Colleague to deal with rather than for me. But I think the Hon'ble Member will 
himself admit that the mere subtraction of current income from current expendi- 

-ture,as shown under the heading ‘ Courts of Law’ in the annual accounts, 
affords no safe basis for such an estimate, And I note that no longer ago. than 
last March, the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh, when addressing the Council upon the same 
subject, admitted that, taking India as a whole, the surplus was not more than 
sufficient to afford a necessary and reasonable margin of safety. On that occasion 
I protested strongly against the idea which was then put orward, and which 
seems also to underlie the Hon’ble Mr. Rampini’s remarks, that in considering 
this matter the several provinces of India can be treated as so many water- 
tight compartments ; and to that position I still adhere. 


“As regards the two specific suggestions which my Hon’ble friend puts 
forward, namely, the are of the Judicial staff in Bengal, and the improve- 
ment of the prospects of the Judicial Branch of the Service, 1 would remind 
him that there are constitutional authorities who are charged with the care of 
these matters, and whose representations always n eet with the fullest consideration 
from the Government of India. Moreover, the mere existence of arrears does 
‘not of itself prove the insufficiency of the staff. It may result from slack and 
dilatory procedure, the remedy for which is to be found in closer and more 
effective supervision ; or, as pointed out by the Hon’ble Mr. Whitworth, it may 
result from the fact that the existing staff is not utilized to the best advantage. 
Both these are matters which can be satisfactorily dealt with by the local author- 
ities alone. 1 may add that we have at this moment proposals before us for 
strengthening the Subordinate Judicial Service in Bengal at a cost of over a 
lakh of rupees. 

“ On one point I am in entire sympathy with him, and that is the necessity 
for taking all possible precautions to ensure that men who are called upon to 
perform judicial duties of importance have received the necessary training. — It 
is a necessity which is greater now than it ever was before, or than I hope it ever 
will be again, because the under-recruitment for the Civil Service which pre- 
vailed not many years ago, has resulted in the unprecedentedly rapid  pro- 
motion of its junior members, Curiously enough, only afew days ago—but 
I may add, before I had received the advance copy of his speech which the 
Hon'ble Member has been good enough to send me—the very point to which’ 
he calls attention came under my notice. I had observed that the rules for 

* Departmental Examinations in India had not been modified since the regulations 
at Home were changed; and | had already directed a draft to be prepared, asking 
Local Governments to consider the best method of securing a reasonable 
acquaintance with at least the text of the Civil law of India onthe part of our 
Junior Civilians. . 

_“ As regards the reporting cases in the Courts which was a part of the 
Home training when my Hon'ble friend and I entered the service; my own 
experience leads me to regard it as of the greatest value, and to regret its 
omission ‘from the present course. But its retention or omission depends 
upon the larger question of the period for which it is advisable to retain 
selected candidates under training in England; and that again forms part of 
the still, larger question of the age at which they shall bé permitted to compete. 

“The Hon'ble Mr. Whitworth admits that the arrears of judicial work to.whi 
he refers can be ayoided by improved administrative arrangements, and: that 
is essentially a matter to be dealt with by the Local Government and the a 
Court. So, too, is the reorganization of the execution iy which. he 
recommends We have lately received a representation from t Bombay 
Goverment regarding the constitution of the Sadr Court in Sindh, which I 
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the Subordinate Judges in that Province which the Bombay Government may 
think fit to put forward, will receive the most careful consi Relaliba. But, in so 
far as it may rest seen the regular use of lamps because the hours of daylight 
are not long enough, I could, on the same ground, put forward a very strong 
claim in behalf of many officials in the Punjab—and also, may I add, of at 
least one Member of Council. 

‘More than one Hon’ble Member has alluded to the legislation which results 
in the virtual exclusion of Indians from South Africa and Australia. It will be 
sufficient for me to say that the Secretary of State is already in possession of 


hope deal with very shortly. Any proj sal for improving the position of 


our views on the subject ; and that, in our recent negotiations with the Delegates * 


from Natal, we have not failed to bear in mind the strong feeling which exists in 
India. 


When I addressed the Council last year, I said that, now that an Inspector 
General of Agriculture had been appointed, I hoped that substantial progress would 
soon be made in the development of that agricultural inquiry and experiment 
which is one of the crying needs of the country. In such matters it is wel to make 
sure of your ground before you take important steps, and the Inspector General 
has rightly devoted his first year to making himself acquainted with what is 
being done in the various Provinces. Meanwhile we have been collecting a 
small staff of experts. Besides an. Agricultural Chemist, we already have a 
Cryptogamic Botanist whose business it is to investigate the diseases which 
attack our agricultural staples, while an Entomologist who will study the insect 
pests from which they suffer is just about to land in India. The services of 
an Economic Chemist are also at the disposal of the Agricultural Department, to 
which an Economic Botanist has just been transferred by the Madras Govern- 
ment. We are indenting or have indented upon the Secretary of State for two 
more trained experts and another Agricultural Chemist to be attached to the 
Provincial Establishments, and, when they arrive in India, there will be one only 
of the larger Provinces which will be without the benefit of highly-trained scien- 
tific advice in matters agricultural. 


“In order to assist the Government in controlling and co-ordinating the 
various branches of scientific enquiry which are concerned with the economic 


development of the country, we have constituted a Board of Scientific Advice, 


At the same time, the Royal Society at Home has consented to appoint 
from among its members a Committee which will examine the proceedings 
of the Board and of the various Departments with. which it deals, and will 
advise us in all matters connected with economic science, and from which 
we hope to receive the same invaluable assistance which we already receive 
from the Royal Society’s Observatories Committee in all that concerns pure 
physical science in India. 


“Meanwhile, during the past month or two a scheme has been elaborated 
which will, if sanctioned, be the first important outcome of the new departure, 
and will, I hope, prove the cornerstone of agricultural progress in India. _The 
scheme has not yet been submitted to the Secretary of State; but something of 
the sort must come sooner or later, and I will briefly outline its main features. 
Hon’ble Members will remember that His Excellency the Viceroy has decided 
to devote the greater portion of Mr. Phipps’ munificent benefaction of 44 lakhs: 
to an Agricultural Research Laboratory. It was at first proposed to place it at 
Dehra Dun, where some kindred ‘institutions are already located, and which 


would thus become the head-quarters of economic science in Northern India. “But. 


the scheme has grown since then, with the cordial sympathy and approval of my 
Hon'ble Colleague in charge of the Finance Department ; and it is now proposed to. 
combine a large Experimental Farm and an Agricultural College with the institu- 
tion for Research, so as to form an Imperial Institution in which the field, the class- 
room and the laboratory may mutually assist one another under the direction of 
one common head. For such an institution Dehra would be unsuitable, and it is 
Proposed to utilize the fine Government estate at Pusa, whichis preéminently well 
suited for the purpose. The staff which I have already enumerated will 
have its head-quarters there, and will be materially strengthened ; and the Hon'ble 
Soc tyiahdgs 4 ~ is VI 
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Mr. Ananda Charlu will be glad to learn that we shall teach the elements of. 
mechanics as applied to agriculture. It will be our aim to provide for. 
éducation in the science and art of agrees up to a point which ian. 
correspond with the M. A. degree in letters, and so to combine practica 
training with theoretical instruction, that those of our pu ils whose natural 
bent inclines towards scholarship, and who will find im oyment as teachers. 
and professors, shall have a practical acquaintance with the subject. which 
they teach, while those of a practical turn, who will find: more active 
gervice in executive appointments, will have a sound foundation of theory 
upon which their practical knowledge will be securely built. The most 
encouraging feature of the situation lies, to my mind, in’ the awakening of 
native public opinion to the importance of agricultural education and enquiry which 
has taken place during the last few years. The volume of this opinion’ 
has grown steadily, so faras one can judge from the columns of the native pans 
and its existence has a very important practical bearing upon the success of’our 
institution. It is no use building a College if we fail to attract’ pupils; and 
pupils will not come unless they see a prospect of profitable employment before 
them. In providing such employment, Government will do its best. There 
will be a certain demand for educational service—a ‘demand which will expand 
as the supply of teachers at the top enables us gradually to extend instruction 
downwards until we reach the  village-school. A certain number will be 
employed by the Courts of Wards in the various Provinces. More will, I hope, 
be needed for those demonstration farms alluded to, by the Hon’ble Mr. Bose, 
as to the value of which I agree with him entirely, but which we are not yet in a 
position to start, simply for want of men qualified to take charge of them. And. 
qualifications in agriculture will be given due weight in selection for the revenue 
side of Government service. But what Government can dowill’ be a mere 
fleabite compared with what the great landowners of India can do; and with 
what the great: landowners wz// do, if the demand for men’ with agricultural 
training which is so constantly put forward in the native papers is the 
expression of a genuine opinion. I realize that much will depend upon 
the class of men that we turn out. hey must be, not mere theorists 
with heads crammed full of book knowledge, but thoroughly practical 
men, accustomed to apply in. the field what they have learned in the 
laboratory. I believe that we shall turn out such men; and if only the great 
landowners will appreciate their value and givethem employment, they will 
be doing more than could be done in, any other way to promote the agricultural 
development of their country. 


“The Pisa institution will, also include a cattle-farm for the improve- 
ment of the local breed of cattle. And this leads me to a_ subject which 
is of vital importance to the agriculture of the country, and which has been too 
much neglected in the past. Hitherto the Civil Veterinary Department 

has been, in many parts of India at least, so fully occupied with the care 
of horse-breeding in order to supply remounts for the Army, that it has 
had but scanty leisure to devote to its more proper duty of improving: the 
local breeds of cattle, and of combating the infectious diseases which annually 
impose such a heayy tax upon the cultivator. Much has been done within 
the past two years to elaborate a method of inoculation against rinderpest, and 
to induce the people to avail themselves of it; and already there are the most 
encouraging -igns that the idea has taken root and: is spreading steadily. But 
“no great progress could be expected so long as our superior Veterinary establish- 
_ ‘meat were not free to devote themselves to this and kindred subjects. The care 
of horse-breeding, at any rate in those parts of India in which it forms the 
heaviest charge upon the attention of our staff, is now about to: be. tran 
to the Military Department ; and I hope that before long the good effects.of 
_ the change will become apparent, and that we shall be able to:show substantial. 
progress in ‘dealing with the question of agricultural cattle in India. i 

" The Hon'ble Sir Edward Law remarked last Wednesday that the alleged” 
deterioration in the quality of fibre of the jute grown’in Bengal appeared: 
to him to bea matter which required the close attention’ and» advice of 

agricultural experts, assisted by agricultural chemists, and that he hoped | 
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it in August 1900, and inquiries were immediately set on 
“The first step was to ascertain the local facts precisély—always a 
rk of difficulty where a staple is cultivated over a large tract of country. 


. Ae AL conduct a carefully arranged series of experiments in the 


‘cultivation of different varieties under varied conditions. Now, unfortunately, 


a plant will not allow itself to be hustled ; it insists upon taking its own time 


extended scale, to apply the 


‘to grow, and willripen only once a year. Consequently, such experiments take 
a e. We may be fortunate enough to hit upon the cause of the deterioration 
‘and its remedy almost at once, or it may take us some years of careful 
experiment. But I think I can promise that the inquiry will be practical and 
thorough. 
_) ‘ The*Hon'ble (Mr. Cruickshank has alluded to the important. measures 
that are in hand for the rehabilitation of Bundelkhand, The, measures. are, in 
the main, the proposals of the Local Government ; but they have had throughout 
the hearty approval and. support .of the Government of India» ‘Ihe Hon’ble 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur reminds us, that we shall have to put our hands 
into our pockets if our plans are to. succeed; and he refers us to au 
expression of his opinion, in another place, upon the intrinsic merits 
of our measures. | gather that he and those who think with him approve of 
the extension of the Encumbered Estates Act. But they consider that the 
proposals for restricting the alienation of land are unjustifiable and unsound, 
ait" that they should at least be ere until experience has shown how 
a similar measure works in the Punjab. Now it cannot be too clearly 
understood that in this matter the whole scheme stands or falls together, 
and that it is not open to choose one portion of it and reject another, We 
fully recognize that the depressed condition of the bundelkhand landholders, 
though due in the main to causes for which the Government is im no 
way responsible, such as the character of the soil and a long series of 
unfavourable seasons, is also in some degree the result of a revenue 
system which was unsuited to the tract. We have accordingly changed 
the basis of assessment, and in future the demand will be periodically adjusted 
upon a fluctuating system, under which the burden will vary with the means of 
bearing it. We are granting an immediate reduction of some five lakhs in the 
annual assessment, which will reduce it to a very moderate proportion of the 
assets as they now stand; and we are also granting a further special reduction 
of some 2} lakhs upon the already reduced demand, in the hope of giving the old 
Jandowners a fair start under the new system. Finally, we have sanctioned 
rules under which remissions will follow upon failure of crops upon a scale of 
unprecedented liberality. So far as the Revenue-administration is concerned, | 
am sure that my Hon’ble friend will admit that the matter has been dealt 
with in a large and generous spirit. 
--. But there remains a cause of indebtedness with which it is far more difficult 
to deal; and that is, the character and habits of the people. Just twenty years 
© the same indebtedness for which we are now endeavouring to find a remedy 
prevailed in Jhansi, one of the Bundelkhand districts, The Government then 
passed the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act, constituted a special Court with 
equitable jurisdiction, at a cost of a lakh of rupees, to enquire into and adjust the 
debts of the landowners, and advanced a further sum of 5 lakhs for their liquida- 
tion, with the result that the greater number were restored to solvency. But no 
sooner had this been done than the old process began again, and at the present 
moment indebtedness in Jhansi is as great/as ever. It is agreed by all who-know 
them best, that this result is largely due to the thriftless character.of the people, 
who are unable to resist the temptations that spring from the gift of a pro= 
prietary right which will fetch money in the market; and that so long as they 
are left with an unrestricted power of alienation, so long must any amelioration 


that may result from proceedings such asl have described be of a purely 


temporary character. 
| “We are now proposing to repeat the experiment of 1882 upon a greatly 
Thetis Act to the whole of Bundelkhand, to create 
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special Courts in five and a half districts instead of one at a cost which will 
presumably exceed 5 lakhs, to advance 25 lakhs for the liquidation of debt, 
and to spend one lakh on the purchase of estates in special cases in order to 
retain their old proprietors upon the land. But we are not prepared to take 
these measures unless we have some assurance that the benefits which 
result will be more lasting than before. We have not the slightest intention 
of spending 6 and lending 25 lakhs of supecs, ifthe process is to be repeated 
for the third time twenty years hence. eare therefore proposing legislation 
to restrict the power of alienation of land by the agricultural classes of Bundelkhand, 
on similar lines, though somewhat less stringent, to those followed in the Punjab ; 
and it must be distinctly understood that this legislation is an integral portion of 
the scheme. If that is to be postponed, then the whole scheme for the 
redemption of debt must be ‘ee also; and the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur 
knows what that will mean for the people.” 


The Hon’ble MAJOR-GENERAL SiR EDMOND ELLEs said :—‘‘ My Hon'ble 
Colleagues Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, Mr. Gokhale, His Highness the Agha Khan 
and Mr. Ananda Charlu have all reiterated, with their usual eloquence, the 
demand, with which we are all familiar, for the reduction of Army expenditure. 


“ His Highness the Aga Khan does not advocate a reduction of the British 
force, a sentiment on which I congratulate him, but suggests short service for 
the Native Army as a means of decreasing the burden. In this he is strongly 
supported by Mr. Gokhale. In reply I would say that I cannot think that this 
system on European lines is applicable to India. 

‘““My Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Ananda Charlu says that, notwithstanding the 
manner in which his previous representations have been met, he remains 
‘incorrigible’ 1 am afraid I must plead to being equally incorrigible on the 
other side and must give very much the same answer as last year, that I see no 
probability of any decrease in Military expenditure, but rather the other way. 
Our critics both here and in the Press are apt, | think, to attribute this steady 
increase to the innate viciousness of the soldier rather than to natural causes. 
The increases are, I believe, due to four main causes :— 


first, the addition to the army in 1885 ; 


second, the increase of pay which was a few years ago given to the 
Native Army, and this year to the British; 


third, the loss by exchange, as the British soldier is a large gainer by a 
low exchange ; 


Jourth, the enormously enhanced cost of war material, whether guns, 
rifles, ammunition, etc. 


“As to the first item, I fear the Government of India will remain at variance 
with its critics. The addition to the army was considered necessary in 1885 
by the then Government, and the maintenance of the addition is considered 
necessary by the present Government. It is justified by the addition of the Pro- 
vinces of Burma and Baluchistan to the Empire. It is argued that because we 
Spared 10,000 men for South Africa we can spare them altogether. In every con- 
cern | know of, whether business or engineering, there is a factor of safety. A mill 
or factory may work extra time under pressure, or underhanded owing to sickness, 
but no sane manager would therefore advocate a reduction of establishment. No 
engineer would build a railway bridge to carry the exact load it may be called on ~ 

' to bear. Similarly, because we spared 10,000 men and many officers in 1900 to 
1902, it does not follow we were not pushed ourselves. In fact we were, as 
regards officers especially, and every Lieutenant-General considered that eff- 
ciency was ok owing to the efforts we made to help the empire. The 
wonder of Foreign Powers is not the enormous army we keep up, but the fact that 
we have such a small army to hold the enormous tract called India. We cannot 
admit, as stated by the Hon’ble Rai Bakadur Sri Ram and Mr. Gokhale, that the 
army is too great for local pavers or defence. I may venture to suggest that 
perhaps the Government of India, backed by the Home Government, are the best 
judges. Any one who said five years ago that we should place over 200,000 men 
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~ in South Africa during 1899 to 1901 would have been scoffed at. When can 
we say when our necessity may arise ? 


“In regard to the second item I would-‘remark that the amount spent in 
increasing the pay of the Native soldiers and in fact their whole pay, some 
crores, goes back to the country and benefits the people. The extra pay of 
the British soldiers of ad. a day was accepted by us as being a necessity on 
recruiting grounds ; it amounts to a little over jo lakhs. The further increase 
of 6d. a day which will be a heavy addition to the Indian Estimates is under 
arbitration by Lord Alverstone, It will not become due until «st April, 1904. 


‘In regard to the third item, exchange is now stable and we need not anti 
cipate any further increase due to a lower exchange, 


“In regard to the fourth item I need only mention that the re-armament 
of our Native Army, Volunteers and Imperial Service Troops will cost 
a} crores, and in the last three years we have spent 653, 59} and 49 lakhs for 
the purpose. A single gun for our coast defences may now cost £10,000. 
We are powerless to resist the advance of science in these matters 
and the necessity for keeping pace with our neighbours. No one could 
seriously comtemplate re-arming our Native army with an obsolete weapon, or 
mounting a smooth-bore gun at the cost of a few pounds in the Bombay 
defences. 

“T have here a statement * showing for a period of twenty years the total 
revenue and the Military and Marine expenditure under the following heads :— 
India Military, Home Military, Military Works, India Marine, Home Marine, 
and Special Defences (Home and India). I shall have much pleasure in sup- 
plying any Hon’ble Member of the Council with a copy. 


“A study of this is instructive and I think entirely refutes the views of our 
critics who assert that increased revenue is swallowed up by the rapacity of the 
military cormorant. With reference to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s remarks, in 
the last 11 years the Revenue of India has increased by nearly 17 millions 
sterling, no doubt a paltry increase due to the machinations of a wasteful and 
wicked Government, whereas the net Military expenditure has risen from 
£ 16,170,000 to £17,608,000, or barely 1} millions. It would therefore appear 
that owing to wise statesmanship which, whilst fully alive to the require- 
ments of the Army as a means of ensuring peace, has been equally alive to 
developing the material prosperity of the country, a trifle of 14 to 15 millions 
of revenue in this financial year has been made available for spending on the 
people of India and its further development. The percentage of net military ex- 
penditure has fallen from 26 per cent. for the 9 years before 1892-93 to 
24 per cent. for the last 11 years, 

“s People are apt to forget that if you wish for peace you must be ready for 
war, It will, I firmly believe, be the first sign of the decadence of our power 
in India if the counsel of neglecting military requirements is ever listened to. It 
is the fact of our being strong that permits of the great development we are 
witness to and the increased prosperity of our finances. Rather than find fault 
with Army expenditure, ] would urge our critics to be thankful that we havea 
broad-minded statesman at our head to whom the Army owes much and who has 
not shrunk from the necessary expenditure for its improvement ; and I would ask 
them to be further grateful that we have the leading soldier of the day at the 
head of that Army, under whose auspices it will, we feel assured, become 
stronger and better fitted to guard the interests of this vast Empire and thus 
maintain that peace from which cometh prosperity.” 


His Honour THE LIBUTENANT-GOVERNOR said:—“ My Lord, at this 
late stage of the debate, I do not intend to detain this Council long, or to 
make large demands upon their patience, but I desire to take this opportunity, 
as other speakers have done, first to congratulate the Governinent of India and 
still more the people of India upon the prosperity budget which has been laid 
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before us, and secondly to draw attention to a few matters with which the 

Province of Bengal is chiefly concerned.” 0°) © 0 

cage yells C yiweoOed “WOE baw OW 
‘* My Lord, a surplus of 2$ millions sterling, which is better by “2 millions 

than the estimate framed at the beginning of the year, is a matter for sincere 
congratulation, even though it be swelled by an incident for which no provi- 
sion was made, for it connotes a period of favourable seasons and “oud 
harvests—a year of peace and prosperity. That the Government of India 
should have decided to spend part of this surplus in’ remittin, a n 
is also a matter for universal satisfaction, and I think that the methods by w ich 
that’ remission will be effected will, on the whole, be generally applauded. 
‘Whether the price of salt to the petty consumer will immediately be lowered by a 
reduction of 20 per cent. of the duty may admit of some doubt, but the concep- 
tion is anoble one which. will) be readily. understood by the people, and if the 
benefits of the reduction do not at once penetrate to the lowli¢st consumers, they 
will at any rate reach the petty trader and shop-keeper and will increase the profits 
of a poor but indispensible class.of the community. The raising ‘of the-minimum 
taxable for income-tax will also be received with thankfulness by a large:body of 
struggling bread-winners to whom the payment. of the tax is no small. matter. 
‘Lhe amount foregone is actually small, but the gratification and relief it will afford 
will be relatively large and out of all proportion to the actual amount surrendered. 
Lastly, my Lord, may | be permitted to say that to be able to announce a surplus 
and to remit taxation in a year which nas been signalised by the great Coronation 
Durbar at Delhiis an achievement. which will make memorable for all time. the 
fifth year of Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty. oy 


“So far as Bengal is concerned, the announcement to which the Province has 
looked forward with the greatest inverest is that which regards. the Provincial 
Contract. On this subject the late Lieutenant-Governor made an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India last year, and urged that the assignment. of 
revenue to | ocal Governments should be so arranged as to include a fair propor- 
tion of growing revenue, while in another place he pleaded that the contract should 
be permanent or at any rate for a longer period than five years. Therefore, it 
was with some disappointment that we have learned that no definite statement 
can yet be made. I trust, however, that the announcement of the final decision 
will not long be delayed, and that when it is made it will be found that Bengal has 
obtained a larger share of the revenue under the divided heads, and above. all 
things a greater permanency of allotment. We acknowledge with gratitude the 
liberal assistance which has been given us from time to time by grants 
from Imperial funds, but, acceptabie though those have always been, they are for 
obvious reasons less capable of useful Suplicayon than even smaller sums would 
a if their continuance were assured, or if the grants themselves. could be longer 
oreseen. 


“Though Bengal is an ancient Province with a teeming population, a fruitful 
soil, valuable products, and for the most part practical immunity from famine 
qe in some material respects it lags behind other. Provinces of the Empire < 
acks many of the advantages and developments which it would seem to be 
entitled to enjoy from its wealth, size and importance, 


_... “ The department in which the most crying need for reform still exists is the 
Police, and the appointment by Your Sucdhientyis Government of a Police Com- 
mission was hailed with satisfaction by rulers and ruled alike: to carry ‘out 
the. reforms which that Commission will recommend, and others which may’ be 
found necessary by the local circumstances of this Province, will require large 
expenditure, which will, however, be ungrudgingly incurred to the utmost extent 
of our resources, es te 
~. “Under the great head of Public Works also much remains to be done. 
The: offices of Government all over this Province are in constant need o 
improvement. Many of them are dark, overcrowded, ill-yentilated and unhealthy 
are quite unfit for the uses to which they are put: specially is this the 
case with the Courts of Civil Justice. Again, the question of residences for 
officials is one which becomes more acute year by year: not only is the accom- 
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modation for Munsifs in many outlying stations squalid beyond belief; but ev 


3st 


inthe large stations (if the houses which they inhabit arenot the property: 


-of Government) the difficulty of accommodating officials presses more and more, 
Indian gentlemen are realizing gradually the advantages of good houses. in 


good situations, and there is a tendency for houses in which the officials of: 


the district have lived for years to pass out of their occupation. Once more 
the development of railways all over the Province necessitates the construction 
of feeder roads as a complement to the railway system: the construction: of 
roads in sufficient: number and within a reasonable time is often beyond:the 
‘resources of District Boards, and the aid of the Local Government. is 
necessarily invoked. Similarly, much remains’ to be done in opening out and 
improving the great water highways of the province: several projects of 
undoubted benefit and importance are under consideration, foremost ‘among 
which are the development of the Bhil route in the Faridpur District, and - the 
dredging and clearance of the Bhagirathi, It is such projects as these. which 
could be carried throwgh with confidence and energy to the immense advantage of 
the people of Bengal if the Government were assured of the long continuance of 
a feet Provincial contract, but which are now undertaken with hesitation and 
conducted with anxiety. 

‘(In other Departments of the administration also the demand for funds and, 
for prolonged and well-sustained development is equally imperious. The needs 
of Bengal in the direction of primary education are very great. Something 
thas already been done for the Provincial Executive Service, and it is hoped 
that before long an improvement may be announced in the prospects of the 
Subordinate Exezutive Service; but the prospects of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and of the Educational Service in Bengal, both Provincial and. 
Subordinate, are far from good, and it is admitted that both require reforms which 
only await the allotment of funds. : 


“ Lastly, ere my list grows too large, | would mention the needs of agricul- 
‘tural development and improvement. Bengal is before all things an agricultural 
province, and any measures which would result at reasonable cost in increasing 
the productiveness of the soil, in reducing the expenses of cultivation and in giving 
the agriculturist a larger return for his toil would have far-reaching and widely 
‘beneficent results, _ There was a time when, in this Province as in others, 
it was ger erally believed that the Indian peasant had nothing to learn in respeét | 
-of husbandry, and that his app «rently crude methods, the heritage of a hoary 
past, were those which were best suited to the conditions of the clima e and the 
-soil, But those days are past ; it is recognized now both by Europeans and Indians 
that much can be done for Indian agriculture in many ways, and Bengal is eady to 
share fully and eagerly in that advance in the theory and practice of agriculiure 
which has been so marked a feature of Your Excellency’s administration. Moreover, 
‘while it is true that scientific research and improved methods are likely to do 
smuch for the gener, griculture of the country, still more is the remark true 
ot the large industries which hive led to the investment of great sums, 
‘tthe introduction of European capital and the employment of an army 
.of labourers of every degree. Most of ‘these, alas, are now in a decadent 
condition ; indigo is, | fear, almost doomed, tea has seen its best days, and jute: 
‘we are told is deteriorating. On the other hand, there are indications that sugar 
may be destined to save the situation in Behar and, that, while preventing the 
total loss of the capital sunk in indigo, it may give employment to thousands of 
labourers, both agriculturists and artizans, who would otherwise have been thrown 
‘back into the mass of humanity which presses upon the soil of that densely popu- 


lated Province. The commercial company which commenced its operations in 


oe 


1g00 has already expended £250,000 in the country and claims to have 
demonstrated ‘that they may expect to get a sufficient return in sugar 
from an improved variety of cane to give the planter who grows the cane 
_an ‘adequate agricultural profit, and to the cultivator a large increase ol, 
‘employment at a season of the year when such increase is most welcome. 


) My Lord, in concluding his observations a year ago, the late Sir John Wood-) 
‘burn emphatically avowed the loyalty of the Bengal Government to the Govern- 
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_ province to offer any reply. 
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ment of India in matters of finance as in others, and he assured Your Excelle 
that while he desired to have a share in the prowing prospesty a the Gor 1er 
of India he was equally ready to accept without demur their decisions on financ 
questions, and to yield to their requests for assistance when this assistance is 
required. With this declaration of Joyalty I desire heartily to associate myself, 
and I will ask you to believe that the foregoing remarks are not the complaintsof 
a suppliant begging for further favours, but that they represent the aspirations: 
ofa Ecaproinatt which looks out with wistful eyes upon a great field for develop- 
ment and enterprise, which is eager to devote all its energies to that task, and _ 








' which desires nothing more earnestly than larger funds and greater capacity © 


in order to utilize to the full for the good of its people the immense oppor- ~ 
tunities which lie before it.” 


The Hon’ble Sik EDWARD LAW said :—‘‘ Your Excellency, I will endeavour 
to reply to the observations and criticisms of the Hon’ble Members who have 
spoken. 

“His Highness the Agha Khan has, in addition to his kindly congratulatory 
remarks, dealt chiefly with military subjects on which it is not within my 


» 

“‘T can only express to His Highness the Raja of Sirmur my gratifica- 
tion at the cordial terms of his acknowledgments ‘of the efforts of Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. 


“With reference to the Hon’ble Mr. Cruickshank’s remarks concerning 
the alleged inadequacy of the sum allotted under the existing Provincial Settle- 
ment for the Government of the United Provinces, I need only say that in our 
next settlement every possible effort will be made to treat the various Provinces 
ina thoroughly equitable manner.. My Hon'ble friend is as fully aware 
as I am of the very great difficulty of the question and of the utter impossibi- 
lity of satisfying everybody. 

“My Hon'ble friend Mr. Sri Ram seems to be under a strange misapprehen- 
sion when he says that the surplus of 1901-1902 was not used for any of the ~ 
purposes which he enumerates, namely, remission of taxation, reduction of the 
National Debt, or construction of works of public utility, Human memories are, 
alas, short-lived, but | must admit that it is to me most astonishing to find that_ 
the Hon’ble Member has already forgotten that the surpluses of the last 
two years enabled us to devote £1,321,500 to remission of land-revenue arrears, 
and further a very considerable sum directly for public works, as is shown by the 
reduction of our balances in India by the sum of £1,213,300, which, coupled 
with a reduction in the balances in England, enabled us to devote the very large 
sum of £3,011,000 to our railway and irrigation programme. In addition we 
sanctioned grants-in-aid to Provincial Governments for works of public utility 
amounting in the aggregate to £ 1,203,200. 

‘“‘| may here note that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale® has complained, in his 
speech, that the whole of our surpluses were devoted to thée®reduction of public 
debt. There is a distressing conflict of opinion between our advisers. : 


“I note that my Hon’ble friend advocates a further reduction in the postage 
charge for the transmission of newspapers. He says that this is in the interest 


_ of the general public. 1 venture to demur to this statement. I believe that it is 


only the very smallest fraction of the general public who are interested in the 
question. ‘he general public is interested in the question of the charge for 
money orders, and | think that we rightly gave preference to the claims of the 
great majority of the public, 
“As regards Agricultural Banks, I have already stated that the reason of — 
delay in taking action is to be found in the complicated nature of the questions 
involved, which require the most careful consideration. If my Hon'ble friends 
were to be obliged to study the véry numerous and often conflicting opinions 
which we have received from the large number of authorities whom we con- — 
sidered it our duty to consult, he would readily understand the cause of the — 
delay. Certainly no one wishes more heartily than I do that it may be found — 
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oss bi to take reasonable-action with a fair prospect of success, at an early 


oa Regarding the cotton excise-dues | must say that I am surprised that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sri Ram should consider an increase approximating 50 per cent, 
in six years, in the returns from the cotton excise, as unimportant. 1 should 


be very glad to find anything approaching a similar pe 


other branch of revenue. 


Tcentage of increase in any 


\. _ “1 have now obtained later figures which show a still greater advance than 
d 


icated in my Financial Statement :— 


oo 


Net total receipts of cotton excise-dues. 


1897-98 


it gk-99 ae * . A 
1899-1900. . ‘ : 
; 1900-01 . . . . . . . 
I1gol-02 ; . . . . 
1902-03 . . . . . . . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Rs. 
11,38,950 * 
13,53,128 
13,09,514 
11 ,62,947 
17,16,836 
17,76,450 


‘1 fully sympathise with the Hon’ble Member in his desire to see the 


development of a system of scientific and technical education. 


It is manifest 


that the Finance Department must be keenly interested in progress in a direction 
which must increase the earning power of the people. 


“1 must admit to being startled at the remark that the local produc- 
tion of kerosine oil has decreased, when the very contrary is the case, and, as 
I noted in my Financial Statement, the imports of Burmese, oil had increased 
to the port of Calcutta, alone, by some 25 per cent. in the last eleven months. 


“As regards the local production of sugar, 1 am not aware of any falling 
off, whilst a new sugar industry on scientific principles has been started in 
Behar. 1 have little doubt that in course of time the crude and unsatisfacto 
methods of sugar-making now almost universal throughout the country wi 
have to give way to something superior, and, if the natives of India do 


not advance with the times, they will, I fear, find their indus 
before the competition of improved methods of production. 
that a spirit of enterprise will be developed among the 
inducing them to invest capital in working up the raw produc 


“The Provincial Settlements have, as I explained last year, 


out of regard for the interests of the Provinces concerned. 
that the majority will be fixed during the coming year. 
regards the United Provinces, I cannot account for the statement that these 


Provinces are living onthe reduction of former surpluses. 


try succumbing 
We can only hope 
native community, 
ts of the country, 


been delayed 


I hope, however, — 
I must state that, as 


According to the 


figures which: the Hon’ble Mr. Sri Ram_ has himself tabulated, the revenue 
during the period he refers to has exceeded the expenditure b 


and it would appear that the Provincial balances should h 


similar amount. 


y over 26 lakhs, 
ave increased bya 


“It has been observed that the figures given by the Finance Secretary, the 
Hon’ble Military Member and myself in connection with Army expenditure do 
not correspond, The Finance Secretary showed that, excluding the cost of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, the gross expenditure in 1903-04 is estimated at 

210,400 less than the Budget of 1902-03. The Hon'ble Sir Edmond Elles says 
that the nef expenditure of the coming year will be Rs. 1,23,200 less than the 
dget E'stimate for 1903-04 
exceeds the Aevzsed Estimate for 1902-03 by £417,400. The apparent discre. 
pancies are accounted for by the fact that the comparisons in each case 
are of different kinds and on a different basis, The table given in my State- 
ment shows only wef figures for the comparative military expenditure in the 
respective years ; | have given actual figures for the first three years tabulated, 
for the fourth year the Revised Estimate, and for the coming year the Budget 
figures which are alone available ; and | am: inclined to think that this is the 
clearest manner in which, without book-keeping complications, the situation can 
be exhibited to the public ; but my results do not really differ from those shown © 
either by the Hon'ble Military Member or by the Financial Secretary. 


Budget 01 1902-03, whilst I have shown that the Bu 
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“have had a statement compiled showing the percentage »of net ordinary 


military expenditure to eneral revenue during the last eight years. Beginning 
with the year 1895-96, the percentages are as follows :— 


Comparison of net ordinary Military 


expenditure with Revenue. 


Yrar. 


ES RT 


_ et ee 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 


TOTAL 


+ 


1899-1900 ’ . ° 


1900-01 . : 
IQOI-02 . . * 
1902-03 «| . . . 

TOTAL 

a 


Total Revenue 


excluding Army 


and Military 


Works receipts. 


& 
64,894,971 


62,076,762 
63,671,720 
66,965,278 


+| 257,608,731 





67,882,901 
74)419,262 
78,319,293 
75,932,0c0 


293,554,056 


. portion to the growth of our resources. ' | 
“They do not include the cost of military expeditions individually exceed- 


ing half a crore. 





Over such expenditure we can exercise no control. 














Net Army and Mili- ‘ 
tary Works expen- dette 
diture, excluding Percentage of — 
warlike operations | Milita expendi 
costing over to Revenue. © 
50 lakhs each, and y 
Special Defences. 
& 
15,084,476 24°6 
16,256, 29* 26'2 
15,616,630 24°5 vy 
al 
15,489,986 | ag 
63,347,390 | 24°6 
14,945,586 22°0 
15,009,519 20°2 
1557119537 20'9 
17:279,400 228 
62,946,042 ai"4 


“ These figures show that our military expenditure is not advancing in pro- 


And 


here I may once more call attention to the large sums included in 
military expenditure in the last two or three years for the creation of ordnance 
establishments. Although we prefer to debit these sums to expenditure against 
Revenue, they are in reality Capital expenditure, which, I believe, will not only 
return good interest by resulting economy as regards future military require- 
ments, but will, in ways I explained in the Budget Statement, prove of real 
value to the industrial community in India. : 


“Tt may possibly be objected hy some critics that our total military ex- 
penditure is in any case too large. I am happy to join issue at once and directly 
with such critics. They cannot, for want of information which cannot be made 
public, be in a position to pronounce an opinion on the necessity or otherwise 
of greater or smaller military preparation and consequent expenditure. The 
Government of India, acting on the fullest information and with the advice of 
the competent military authorities, consider that certain things are necessary 
to meet certain eventualities and it is their duty to take action and provide 
accordingly. : 

“ There is nothing more unbusinesslike than to delay purchases till market 
prices are high. If military preparations were delayed till the last moment, we 
should not oy find the market against us for hurried purchases, but in our 

_ hurry we should be obliged to accept indifferent quality, even if the articles 

required were procurable in time to be of any use. 


* 
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_ “ Phere 'was a school, and indeed a Very important one, though now in my 
pe happily moribund, if not dead, which recoiled with horror | the 
shibboleth ‘unproductive expenditure’ which they were pleased to fasten on 
all military expenditure. If consistent, men of this school couid never have 
accepted the idea of insuring their lives till theif state of health was such that 
the Insurance Companies either charged exorbitantly high premiums for their 
policies, or refused altogether to grant them. - 


¥ - “This is a business question, and the very worst kind of finance is that which, 
for the convenience of the moment, wilfully shuts its eyes to possible eventualities 


and seeks to swell present surpluses at the cost of the future. 


“ The Government of India has sufficiently shown its appreciation of the 
many needs for the adequate development of the natural resources of this great 
country. Every anna we spend on military preparations is so much deducted 
from our means of advancing that most desirable development ; and we sanction 
military expenditure with real regret and solely because we know that it 
necessary. Our only consolation lies in the fact that we have perfect confidenc 
that our present military advisers have both the will and the competence to 


sécure for us the fullest possible value for the money which they call upon us to. Zs 


‘expend. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rampini calls attention to various questions 
connected with the administration of justice, and to the profit which Govern- 
ment is supposed to make out of the excess of fees over the cost of the Courts, 
particularly in Bengal. 

“1 thought that I had sufficiently explained last year that the assumed profit 
is more imaginary ‘than real, as in the accounts from which the figures indicat- 
ing a profit are taken there is no allowance for pensions, buildings, stationery 
(legal gentlemen use a good deal of paper) and other items, not to speak of 
the cost of gaols and police which are necessary parts of the machinery of 
justice. 

“It is not in my province to discuss the possibility of improvement in the 
organization or procedure of the Bench or Bar. My connection with these 
questions is confined to the scrutiny from a financial point of view of such pro- 
posals as may be made for increased expenditure. Such proposals have latterly 
been both numerous and heavy, particularly from the Calcutta High Court, as 
also from many Provincial Courts. The only part of the Finance Department in 
such matters is to sanction, without any possibility of the control which itis 
accustomed to exercise over expenditure in most other spending branches of 
the administration. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Whitworth has made remarks on judicial matters and on 
recruitment for the Volunteers, to which it does not fall within my province to 
reply. . 
~ “ With reference to his complaint as to the condition of court-houses in the 
Bombay Presidency, I may point out that, as mentioned in my Budget State- 
ment, we are making a special grant-in-aid of 40 lakhs to Provincial Adminis- 
trations for Minor Public Works. The Bombay Government wlll receive its 
share of this grant, and a portion will doubtless be applied to meet the require- 
ments indicated by the Hon'ble Member. 

“ The Honb’le Sir Montagu Turner expressés his regret that we did not find 
it possible to raise the limit of exemption from income-tax to include incomes of 
Rs. 1,200 per annum, I think there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
the limit he desires, from the point of view especially of the result to a consi- 
derable class of clerks whose incomes just reach that figure; but we feel that 
we have been able to grant a considerable measure of relief, and we did not 
consider it prudent to go further for the moment. : 


“The Hon'ble Sir Montagu Turner, however, goes much further when he 
speaks of the income-tax as a tax which should not be regarded as a permanent 
source of revenue. Here I am entirely at issue with him, I look on the income- 
tax as an excellent source of revenue, and I believe that it is most desirable that 
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it should be continued,. As years roll by, the n ds of assessment should 
steadily imorov>; and T trust that this tax will in. éourse of time, perhaps. with. 
some modifications, enable us. to obtain some. reasonable share of contribution 
tpikards the expenses of Government, from an important class. whom many think. 
have hitherto escaped unduly, dightly, At its. present very light. rate the 
taxis a, mere nothing to. many men of large incomes, : 

“ With reference to his remarks about the very large recent importations of 
silver, need, hardly, assure the Hon'ble Member that. Government is fully alive — 
to.the danger of illicit coining, and. that we shall coatinue. to use.every means in. 
our power to check unlawful practices. 

“As regards the continuance of countervailing duties on sugar after Septem- 
ber 1st, I can only say that it seems coo early to decide on the measures which 
may be necessary after that date. When, the time comes, we shall do our best 
to frustrate all attempts to put us once more in the undesirable situation which’ 
the countervailing duties were introduced to obviate. I do not think that the 
question of the levy of the general import-duty of 5 per cent. on sugar will 
be found to be in any way connected with that of countervailing duties. 


~~ “On the question of a reduction of telegraph charges I observed last year. 
"that ‘Tshouldbe very glad if circumstances should hereafter permit us to. 
reduce charges.’ Certainly, we should be very pleased to reduce present 
rates, if it were found possible to elaborate any scale of charges which would 
cheapen the use of the telegraph to the public who send telegrams, without 
causing such loss of revenue as would be fairly objected to by the great body 
of tax-payers who seldom or ever send a telegram. I do not say that some 
small loss may not properly be incurred, for although the direct advantage of 
cheapening telegraph rates would accrue chiefly to the mercantile commanity, 
et everything tending to facilitate trade operations must, more or less; 
indirectly benefit the public at large. 


“At present, according to the calculations of some experts, not only does 
Government incur loss on the transmission of private telegrams, a loss amount 
ing to. R10,51,500 in 1901-1902, but, unfortunately, under the present system 
of rates, it would seem possible that the more private telegrams are sent the 
greater the loss, The average loss on’each private telegram is according to! 
séme calculations about 3} annas; but I should observe that our authorities® 
are not at all in accord as regards the basis on which the calculation should 
be made, and 'I must admit that, having given my best personal attention to the’ 
question, I find it so full of complications that I should not like to be held ree 
sponsible for the exact figure of loss. 

“| may mention that, according to American calculations, the mere cost of 
each operation in connection with transmission of a telegram is: ; a cent 
(approximately } anna) for each operation, and it is calculated by our Telegraph) 
Department that, as an average, there are five operations in India for three’ in 
Europe. ‘ 

“Tt will be asked how, asa’ matter of accounting, we have hitherto shown a_ 
book’ profit on the transactions of the Telegraph Department, The answer: isi 
that this book-keeper’s -correct'statement of profit is calculated by including» in’: 
the accounts the sums debited to Government Departments forofficial telegrams - 
at the same rates as are charged to the general public. It must be remembered, 
however, that the loss on. private ‘telegrams is mainly due to.the free transmis. 
sion of addresses which in private telegrams are. frequently . inordinately long.as- 
compared with the paying part of the message—the body of the ie, Fn Ine 

* Government telegrams the non-paying part ofp the message (the address) is. - 
relatively short as compared with. the, paying body.of the. telegram); alsoa. 
large proportion of Government. telegrams are sent at the paying urgent rates... 
Considering the importance to the Telegraph Department of its work. for. 
Government, it is certain that, were the Department a private commercial under- 
taking, Governments would demand and would be granted a very large reduction 
on the ordinary rates, such as is given for Press telegrams ; and here it may be 
mentioned that there is a heavy loss on the transmission of Press messages, 
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“The difficulties and Braplication’ it connection with our present system of 
‘telegraph charges, and especially as regards free addresses, are extraordinary ; 
_but we have been and areé giving the whole subject our most attentive considera 
_ tion'in the hope of finding a justification for some change advantageous to the 
public, particularly as regards the possibility of sending a non-urgent private 
telegram for a small charge. 


“ As regards the Persian tariff, | am afraid that I have nothing to add to the 

_femarks made on the subject in my Financial Statement. | regret to say that 
the Petsian Government has already refused any concession in the matter of 
postponing the operation of the new tariff. Disappointing as is this refusal, I 
understand that they are fully within their rights. 


“ The question of the advisability of guarantecing the rate of exchange for 
interest payments on Rupee paper has been under the consideration of the 
Government of India for a considerable time. It has latterly been discussed 
by some organs of the Press in India, and representations have been received 
from the Calcutta and Madras Chambers of Commerce recommending the” 

arantee. Bombay has refrained from offering an opinion, and public opinion is 
by no means unanimous in approving the proposal. 


“Many serious points must be considered and decided before we could 
formulate or recommend a definite proposal. But first of all we must be 
clear in our own minds as to the objects for which change of any sort might be 
considered advisable, Such advisability must depend on the advantages which 
might be directly secured by the Goverament of India and consequently in#— 
directly, but none the less effectually, by the Indian tax-payer. The interests 
of the investor can only be considered as far as they coincide with those of 
Government, but in the important points of the price of our securities (in so far 
as they affect our credit) and the investor's readiness to make further invest« 
ments, these interests do coincide. 


“Here, I think I should note that’ a fundamental financial principle 
is,that the public debt of a country should, as far as possible, 
be held by the citizens of the debtor country, and that the obligations 
connected with such debt should be in the currency of that country. _may 
point out that the adoption of the present proposal in any form would constitute, 
to a greater or less extent, a breach of at least one of these fundamental princi- 
ples, and therefore we must be very cautious in accepting any change unless we 
are very fairly assured of securing really important compensating advantages to 
the’ State. 


“For my own part, I do not, as at present advised, find such certain com- 
ensating advantages to the State, in a proposal to fix the rate of exchangé 

‘te interest payable on existing securities. Doubtless its acceptance would 
raise the price of Rupee paper in the market; but, though | am quite open to 
conviction in a contrary sense, it seems to me that such appreciation of the , 
market price of existing securities, although a considerable _ gain £Qy se 
present’ holders of stock, would not _offer any advantage to Government, ma 
and, as regards future investors, they will only think of the terms under which 
future investments may be offered to them. I am inclined to think then that the 
only question for practical’ consideration is the advantage or disadvantage | 
in guaranteeing exchange on future issues. 2 

“T may point out some of the disadvantages which have been suggested as 
connected with the acceptance of even such a limited proposal :— 

(1) We should be incurring debt payable in a currency which is not that 
of the debtor country. 

- (2) We should be introducing a new class of stock, for' which the market 
would for some time to come be limited and the stock therefore not readily 
saleable. . 

(3) We should, it has'been alleged, depreciate’ existing» stock held under 
_ present conditions, 
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(4) We should, it. has-been suggested, discourage the fortunately growing 

tendency among Indian investors to hold Government stock, since the conces- 

sion Sehilet raising the price of the stock would not present to them the same 

advantages as to investors living abroad, who are obliged in any case to convert 
their rupee dividends into gold. 


“{ do not say that 1 accept all these objections as well-founded or as 
unavoidable, but, at all events, they require very careful consideration. 


“ As regards (1) the objection cannot, in my opinion, be controverted. All 
that can be said is that the proportion of the stock which might become subject 
to the objection might, by arrangement, be so limited as compared with the total 
debt, that the objection becomes insignificant as compared with advantages 
which may possibly be secured in compensation. 


“ As regards (2) 1 do not think that the objection need necessarily be 
encountered. It seems to me that there are various possible arrangements, 
such as conversion of a limited portion’of existing stock into stock of the new 
class, by which it could be met. I do not undertake to recommend such an 

- arrangement, but I point out that it is possible. 


(3) is an objection which, personally, I do not think would arise in 
practice. I believe that there are two different categories of investors—those 
to whom the question of exchange is all-important, that is, to the investors 
permanently resident in Europe, and those to whom it is of little or no importance, 
that is, to those permanently resident in India, Each category would, in my 
opinion, hold the class of stock which suited it best and for which it would be 

ling to pay a full price. 

“ (4) If existing stock were left under present conditions, or only a small pro- 
portion of it converted, there would, I apprehend, be a sufficient quantity of such 
stock available to meet all requirements of Indian investors for a very long time 
to come, and should it, as is quite possible, command a lower price in the market 
than another class of stock the exchange value of the interest on which was 
guaranteed, I see nothing in the contingency to discourage the Indian investor. 


“T have endeavoured to show that there are many important and difficult 
points for consideration, in connection with the proposal which has been made. 
I have no desire to prejudge the general question, which is receiving our careful 
attention. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Bose deals with many important questions ina tem- 
perate though earnest spirit which must command respect and attention. It is 
not within my province to reply to his remarks on the collection of land-revenue, 
beyond stating that he is certainly right in his assumption that the Central Goy- 
ernment have no desire to be harsh in their dealings with the agricultural classes 
in impoverished districts, and 1 trust that the Finance Department is credited 
with too much good sense for it-to be believed that we would knowingly injure 
the goose which lays our golden eggs. 

- “Tam afraid that I cannot accept the views put forward by the Hon’ble 
‘Mr, Bose on the question of the excise-duties on cotton-manufactures and 
“their effect on the cotton-industry. All industries have their ups and downs, and 
the cotton-industry in India cannot hope to fare better than other industries in the 
world, including the cottor-industry in Lancashire. 1 do not myself believe that 
‘the cotton-industry in India has been in any way seriously aflected by the imposition 
of the excise-dues at the very moderate rate of 34 per cent. I am told that the 
average expenditure for clothing for the class who consume the bulk of the 
roduct of our cotton-mills is from 5 to 6 rupees per annum. Taking the 
ighest figure, a charge of 3} per cent. thereon amounts to less than 3} annas 
per annum, even assuming, what is not the case, that clothing of no other 
material than cotton is worn, | 


“J cannot believe that 3} annas per annum paid by the consumer will limit 
his purchases of cotton cloth, “Were | inclined to believe it, the figures 
showing the net receipts from excise-dues during the last six years, which 
1 have quoted, flatly contradict the assumption. It is impossible that the 
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amount of dues received from the cotton .excise could have increased 
in so remarkable a manner if there had not beef a corresponding increase 
inthe outturn of the mills and in the consumption of their products, Where 
_ then is there a vestige of proof of the injurious effect of the excise? In my 

opinion it is a very useful tax, one which presses very lightly on the consumer, 
and which provides us with a rapidly increasing contribution towards the very 
heavy expenditure required for the development of the country. Personally, 1 
must say that I hope that the tax will be long maintained, and that the con- 
tinuance of a steady increase of the returns will continue to indicate the 
vitality of the cotton-industry, and the increasing prosperity of the people, 
whilst furnishing Government with increasingly important contributions towards 
meeting some of their more urgent wants. 

“The Hon’ble Member says that the price of cottonegoods has fallen by 12 

er cent, since 1894. I have no means of checking his figure or of comparing 
it with the general fall of prices in Europe, but | know that the latter has been 
heavy, and there is no reason why the industry in India should escape influences 
which have had similar results elsewhere. If the profits of the capitalist manu- 
facturer are somewhat reduced by lower prices, the consumer is securing the 
full benefit of the reduction. b 

“‘T am quite prepared to admit that some of the cotton-mills in Bombay and 
perhaps in other parts of the country have of recent years been doing bate as 
regards profits, but it is a matter of common knowledge that many of them 
were being worked on an unsound financial basis, and that, no matter What the 
general conditions of trade might have been, they were bound sooner or later 
to feel the effect: of their unfortunate financial position. _ 

“The Hon'ble Mr. Charlu, I am inclined to think that there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of the idea of a reduction of the salt-tax by an 
amount which could be readily calculated per seer. But, even if the idea were 
generally approved, to give effect to its acceptance would have entailed a reduc- 
tion in the tax of 10 annas instead of 8 annas per maund—an addition of 25 per 
cent. to the loss of revenue which has been admitted. This addition the Gov- 
ernment of India was not prepared to accept, 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale criticises the action of Government in not 
having remitted taxation at a somewhat earlier date than the present. I can 
only say that, if we had accepted and acted on the opinion of Mr. Gokhale, we 
should not have ventured to reduce taxation now. Mr. Gokhale never tires of 
asserting that the people of this country are impoverished and going from bad 
to worse, and, if such were really the case, it 1s evident that without an increase 
of taxation affording temporary financial relief at the expense of the future, it 
would be impossible to maintain our present scale of expenditure, Nevertheless 
we are increasing expenditure, and instead of increasing taxation we are reducing 
it. I should be indeed sorry for the inhabitants of this country if Government 
had been persuaded to act on my Hon’ble frierd’s opinion. 

“Tt is not, however, surprising if the Hon’ble Member should fall into ~ 
error in his general conclusions, since he seems to have been misled in the: 
assumptions in detail from which he draws them. For instance, if he has ever 
glanced at our Customs-returns, It Is beyond comprehension how he can assume 
that the poorer classes of the community pay their share of Customs-duties. 
Almost the only imported articles which | believe are consumed by those classes 
are grey cotton-goods, copper, in smaller proportion silver, and in very small 
proportion petroleum. Taking a liberal estimate of the share of these commo- 
dities imported for the use of the classes referred to, the proportion of Customs- 
duties they pay will not amount to more than 20 per cent. of the total returns, 
and, should we accept an estimate of even 25 per cent., it must be admitted that, 
~ jn comparison with their numbers and aggregate taxable capacity, the poorer 
‘agricultural classes contribute but a trifling proportion to our revenue from 
Sygtoms. If the Hon’ble Member should take the trouble to make any calcula- 
tion on his own lines, he will arrive at a very much smaller percentage than lam 
prepared to admit, since, last year, he told us that the bulk of the people have 
‘nothing to do with the imports of sugar or cotton-goods, 








“ Again, as regards Forest revenues, the Hon'ble Member seems to be_ 
unaware that the bulk of the returns are derived from the sale of timber and — 
that.the receipts from the agricultural classes are but a small item in the 
total. Sales of timber yielded 114 lakhs out of a total of 194 lakhs, and there 
are also sales of sabai grass, rubber, tannin, resin, turpentine and many other 
minor products. It must also be noted that the balance which is paid by 
agriculturists is not a tax, but a payment for value received, in grazing an 
other rights, seat 


‘‘T have already answered certain criticisms on the question of our military 
expenditure. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, however, takes a line of his own in 
comparing the proportion of Indian military expenditure to total revenues, with 
the proportion in Russia. J do not know where he obtained the information as 
regards Russian expenditure, which has led him to the extraordinarily erroneous 
conclusions at which he kas arrived. I receive every week the official journal 
of the Russian Finance Ministry, and from that undoubtedly trustworthy organ 
1 can quote figures showing that the proportion of military expenditure to the 
total Russian revenues derived from taxation is nearly 40 per cent. and not 
as the Hon’ble Member assumes 25 per cent. And Indian: figures include 

“naval expenditure, which Russian military figures do not. J do not, however, 
recognise any useful object in such comparisons. We have no more interest 
in other people's military expenditure than they can have in ours. 


“ My Hon'ble friend says that he has no wish to repeat the remarks which 
he made last year incriticism of my expressed opinion on the general economic 
condition of the country. Iam glad of it, since it saves me from all thought of 
wearying Council with a repetition of the refutation of his arguments which I 
believe I gave wherever they were of anature to be tested by established 
facts and figures. He now wants to know why I selected the last four years 
for a comparative statement of the returns of certain revenues. The answer is 
simple. 1 took them because they were the last four years, and therefore the 
most interesting. It so happens also that, as these four years commenced with 
a terrible famine, the period immediately following that visitation is particularly 

- interesting as affording evidence of the power of recuperation from its effects, 
But, if the Hon’ble Member would like to go back further, and take another 
four years, so as to include the last two great famines, his contentions equally 
fall to the ground, These figures which | have tabulated show that, between 
the years 1895-96 and 1902-1¢03, the revenues from the sources I selected for 
my argument increased, by some to per cent. This is not a bad record for a 
peried which, as I have recalled, included the series ‘of famine years, 
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.T must confess to a feeling of regretful surprise that such a student of the 
conditions prevailing in this country should suggest an accusation of drunkenness 
against his compatriots. The Hon’ble Member says that the increase in 
excise receipts is a sign of ‘increased drunkenness’ I have hitherto, been 
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ider the im é ofthe peoples of India was — 
_ their extraordinary sobriety. Perhaps, however, we may hope that the Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokhale is as mistaken as to the moral habits of certain classes as | think 
~ he has been clearly shown to be on many points in connection with their material 
condition. 

“J will only notice one other statement made by my Hon'ble friend. To- 

day he has spoken feeling? of the hardship caused to the people by the great rise 
in prices. May I remind him that last year he spoke with equal feeling on 
the hardship involved in the fall of prices, in connection witha remarkable 
argument intended to show that taxation of the producers in this land was 
jncreasing to an alarming extent ! 

“In concluding my replies to the Hon'ble Member I would assure him 
that I am very grateful forall criticisms which may be passed on my State- 
ments. If criticisms are based on fallacious assumptions, I am batts bat the 
opportunity of exposing fallacies. If they are well founded, I am still more 
grateful for being corrected. Nothing can be more valuable as an assistance 
to the honest study of a question than the pointing out of errors which may 
lead to false conclusions. 

“ My Hon'ble friend has pointed out an error which I made in including 
Berar revenues in a comparative statement of advance in Revenue, I am 
much obliged to him, and I can only beg to be excused when such errors creep 
into a statement prepared under the great stress for time inevitably accompany- 

_ ing the preparation of the Budget Statement. 








“In correction of my mistake, I may say that the amount of the Berar 
revenues, inadvertently included in my Statement, is £79,400—out of the total 
increase of revenve amounting to £630,000—to which | was referring.” 


His Excellency. THE PR! SIDENT said:—“ Among the objects that 1 have 
set before myself ever since | have been in India, and high up among the tasks 
of which | have sometimes spoken, has been a reduction of the burdens that rest 
upon the shoulders of the people. 1n my first Budget speech in 1899, I dis- 
cussed the question of remission of taxation, and showed that the time was not 

et. Then we found ourselves caught in a cyclone of famine and general suffer- 
ing, and all such ideas had to be postponed. In my third Budget speech, I 
again cautiously alluded to the matter; but, as we were still inthe wood and 
had not got out into the open, I dared neither to be sanguine nor prophetic. 
Last year we had a large surplus, and I discussed in my Budget remarks the 
different ways in which we might have spent it. We decided to make a sub- 
stantial gift to those classes of the population who had been hardest hit in the 
recent visitations, and we wiped off arrears of Land-revenue amounting to 
nearly two crores, or a sum of £1,320,000. Now at last in my filth year we 
are able to take the further step that has all along been in our minds; and my 
present Budget speech is the pleasantest that 1 have yet been called upon to 
deliver, since it is associated with the first serious reduction of taxation that has. 
been made in India for twenty years. 


““ My view about taxation in this country has’all along been this. I haye. 
never believed that, judged by any or all of the tests that are commonly and~ 
fairly applied, it is excessive or even high. I believe, on the whole, that so long 
as a liberal policy of remissions and suspensions of Land-revenue is pursued 
in bad times, it presses very lightly upon the people. But the material con- 
dition, or the relative acquiescence, of a people is not the sole measure of what 

“taxation should be. Otherwise there would be a good argument for squeezing 
everybody up to the point at which he can give forth moisture without an 
audible groan, Another test which a just and liberal-minaed Government 
‘cannot fail 10 apply is the observance of a due proportion between the revenues 
that are drawn from the people, and the calls that are made upon them by a 
reasonably progressive standard of administration, When it is found that for 
a series ot years, including years of misfortune, the revenues of a country 
produce a consideraole annual surplus over and above what is required by 
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‘administrative needs, even interpreting these in the most generous spirit, then 
Fasct that the time has Kade for taking from the people somewhat less: and 
it is these considerations that have led my Colleagues and myself to give this 
relief, added to the fact that it has been long promised, and that the patience _ 
of the community has itself enhanced the case for remission, Sir Edward Law, 
whom I must take leave to congratulate both upon the results that he has 
achieved, and upon the modesty with which he has announced them, has shown 
in his Statement that we have endeavoured to bring our bounty home to those — 
classes of the community that most require it, through the relief of the incomes 
tax to the struggling members of the middle class, through the reduction in the 
salt duty to ‘the cultivating millions. The total annual sacrifice of revenue 
which we have thus accepted amounts to nearly 210 lakhs, or 1,400,000, and 
it will not, I hope, henceforward be in the power of anyone to say that we have 
refused to the people a due share in the improving prosperity of the country, 
or that Government has either selfishly absorbed or unwisely dissipated the 
fruits of the national industry. Some fear has been expressed that the benefits 
of the reduction on the salt-tax may be frittered away before they reach the 
consumer. But if we examine the result of what happened at the last 
reduction in 1882, and again when the duty was reimposed in 1888, we find _ 
good reason for thinking that a difference of 8 annas per maund does filter down 
to the people, and is reflected both in the price of the commodity and in an 
increase or decrease of consumption. I am_ glad to see that this view 
was endorsed by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, who made a speech today, 
characterised by the great ability which we have learned to associate with 
his utterances. Of course the reduction of taxation now does not carry 
with it any promise that it will never at any time be reimposed. The 
income-tax in England, which is the great national Teserve, goes up and 
down according to the financial position ; and every civilized Government must. 
have at its disposal the means of meeting an emergency, whether caused by war 
or anything else. The utmost that the community can demand is that _taxation 
which has been taken off, upon its own merits, shall not be lightly reimposed, 
and that the financial emergency which is held to justify its reimposition shall 
be proportionate in degree to the prosperity which was responsible for the 
original relief. 1 hope myself that the consumption of salt may increase steadily 
under the lowered rate of duty, and that Government will gradually reap its 
reward in a recovery of revenue as well as in the gratitude of the people. 


“One thing it may interest Hon’ble Members to know, namely, that since 
the salt duties were equalised throughout India, there has never been a period, 
except the six years between 1882 and 1888, at which the duty anywhere in 
India has stood so low as the rate to which we have now reduced it, and that 
since India was taken over by the Crown in the middle of the last century, the 
duty in Northern India and Bengal was never lower than two rupees eight 
annas except during the period above mentioned. These facts are, I think, 
of importance as tending to show the genuine and exceptional character of the 
present boon, and also the desire of Government, so far from making increasing 
expenditure an excuse for increasing calls upon the poorer classes of the 
population, to allow them to be the first to profit by an all round improvement in 
the national resources, There is one consequence that I hope may ensue from 
these measures o! financial relief. I hope they may give the public at large, both 
in India and outside of it, a little greater confidence in the position and pros- 
pects of this country. Year after year we have put forward at this table state- 
ments of figures and facts =i irresistibly to show that there is a great 
reserve of economic vitality in India, which not even prague and famine and the 
expenditure entailed thereby have availed to subdue. e have shown steadily 
improving revenues, large and increasing surpluses, advances in all the tests 
that indicate material prosperity. We have even been able from time to time® 
to confer, as we did last year, very large and substantial boons. But there has 
always remained a school of thought that declined to be convinced. With 
them the poverty of the Indian peasant, the decline of the country, and I “tu 
almost say its ultimate run, have almost become an article of political belie, 
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_ based upon sentiment rather than reason, and impervious to the evidence of 

facts. And the final argument that has always been used by critics of this 
class is the following—‘ We are not impressed b your figures ; we do not 
believe in your surpluses ; we are not even convinced by your occasional doles, 
Not until you give a permanent relief of taxation, shall we be persuaded, either 
of the sympathy of Government, or of the prosperity of the country. That is 
the sure and final test of the condition of India and of the statesmanship of 
its rulers,’ Well, I feel inclined to take these critics at. their own word, and to 
invite them, now that we have subscribed to their test, to abate their melan- 
choly, and to be a Ifttle more generous and less sceptical in the future. 


“T do not wish it for a moment to be thought that, because we have been 
able to remit the best part of 1} million sterlin per annum in taxation, therefore 
there is no poverty in India. Far from it. There is enough, and far more than 
enough. There isa great deal more than anyone of us can contemplate with 
equanimity or satisfaction. The size and growth of the population, the 
character of their livelihood, and to some extent their own traditions and in- 
clinations, render this inevitable. But I do not believe that the people are 
getting poorer. On the contrary, | hold that they are making slow but sure 
» advances, and that in normal conditions this progress is certain to continue. 
But in my view this can only be achieved, if all those-who are concerned with 
the problem, whether as administrators or critics, do so in the spirit not of 
pessimism but of cheerfulness. As little by little we get forward, I would 
crown every milestone on the path with oses instead of wetting it with tears, 


“There is another point of view from which I would for a moment invite 
tne Council and the outside public to regard the relief which has been announced 
in this Budget ; since I think that here again we may find a useful corrective 
to some of the dangers of premature criticism. How often have we not been 
told in certain quarters in the past three months that the Delhi Durbar was a 
foolish and even wicked extravagance, because we spend the money of the 
people—how much or how little I shall presently show—without announcing 
to them a substantial benefit in return. I am not sure that my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Charlu is not a little unsound on this point himself, for he generously offered 
to let bygones be bygones, as though there was something that we would rather 
like to forget. That is not at all our view. I may remark that I should have 
been glad enough to make the announcement at the Durbar, but that it is the 
usual practice of modern Governments to connect relief of taxation with 
Budget Statements, and with the beginning or end of the financial year. 
I should have thought that this was tolerably clear from my Durbar speech, 
However, our eager and incredulous friends would not wait even for three 
months. In their view the golden opportunity had been thrown away, and the 
Government that had sacrificed it had proved its indifference to the public 
interest, _ I feel tempted to wonder whether the Durbar, which I firml 
believe that ths, I think I might say ,%%ths, of those who either saw. it 
ot know anything about it, regard as having been a unique success, will be 
relieved from the charge of failure at the hands of the minority who have hithere 
to so represented it, now that the solitary cause which was alleged to have 
been responsible for that failure has disappeared by the announcement in 
March of the bounty which they would have preferred to secure in January, 
When the Durbar is cited in the history of the future, even from the narrow 
point of view of material result alone, will it be quoted by the class of opinion 
of which I am peasy as a success because it heralded the present relief, or 
as a failure because it fell short by three months of anticipating it? I do not 
fancy that there can be much doubt as to the response. 

“These remarks lead me by a natural transition to say something about 

_the Durbar itself. And first I] must devote a few words to the cost. As I said 
in my speech in September last, though this is not the test which I would 
dream of applying myself as the final or crucial touchstone to a cefemony which 


lat anyrate regard as having had a profound political significance, and an 
sini tenants political fect, yet Beas no right to tacos to its being 


applied by others, and I realize that even symbolism presents itself to many 
pet VIK 2 
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minds in terms of rupees and pies. If, however, we apply this standard, then I 
do not hesitate to claim an absolute vindication for all that I said last autumn. 
I remarked then that of the 26} lakhs estimated for Imperial Expenditure, we 
should recover the greater part, and I added that a great State ceremonial 
would never have been conducted in India upon more economical lines. These 
prophecies were not universally accepted at the time, but they have turned out 
to be scrupulously correct. And indeed they over-estimated, rather than un- 
derstated, the actual outlay. The net charge against Imperial Revenues for the 
entire Durbar works out at little more than 12} lakhs, or £84,000. If to this we 
add the expenses incurred by Local Governments for their Provincial Camps 
over which, from the circumstances of the case, the Government of India could 
exercise little control, and which amounted to a nettotal ofa little over 14} 
lakhs, or £99,000, we get a net final charge, Imperial and Provincial, of about 
180,000 for the Durbar. Is there any one who will tell me that this is an 
excessive charge upon a population of over 230 millions in British India, ex- 
clusive of the Native States, for celebrating the Coronation of their Sovereign ? 
In Great Britain, witha population of 41 millions of people, they voted, I believe, 
£100,000 for a similar purpose, or a charge of less than }d. per head of the 
eople, They also spent £70,000 in entertaining the representatives who came 
rom India to attend the ceremony. In India, we have spent £180,000 with a 
population of nearly 300 millions in all,or about ¢th of a penny per head of 
the entire community. Is this too heavy a price for the people to pay for the 
Coronation of their Emperor ? Has a similar sum never been spent upon an 
Indian marriage or upon an Indian accession ? Why the sum ‘is only 
about one-seventh part of the relief which we are going to give, not once, 
but in each succeeding year, to the Indian people by our relief of taxation. 
Each one of them paid in January a great deal less than a farthing for 
the Coronation of his Emperor. But he goes away in March with nearly eight 
times that sum in his pocket per annum. Spread over such enormous masses, 
the bounty may, in individual cases, seem small, but the recipient, I am 
sure, would be the first to recognise the degree to which he has gained; and I 
expect, if we could consult him, that he would at once respond by a 
request to have a Durbar every year, if only it was likely to be attended with 
similar results. There are, I know, some who say that this is ak very well, but 
that we must look at what the Durbar cost the Princes and their people, Well, 
I do not know what it cost them, nor does anybody else, though I have seen a 
good many extravagant and random calculations. But I do know that these 
sums were voluntarily spent, that they were all spent in the country, that they 
diffused employment and radiated contentment far and wide, and that it would 
be impossible to get up a protest or a petition against them ina single Native 
State or in any part of the Indian Continent. 

“But I would ask whether we may not leave this somewhat sordid field of 
controversy, and pause fora moment to enquire what was the effect of the 
Durbar itself. 1 have deprecated the financial criterion. Here let me deprecate 
the ceremonial criterion also. Ihave read a great deal since January about 
pomp and pageantry, and the idea of some persons seems to be that the Durbar 
was intended only to show the magnificence of the Empire and the trappings 
of the East. How strangely we often misread each other in the world. I 
suppose that reams of paper and gallons of ink have been expended upon the 
delineation of the splendours of the Durbar. May I make a confession? 
I have never read these accounts without a positive pang. For all the 
while I have been thinking about something else. I hope I am not a 
rhapsodist or a dreamer. But to me, and | hope to the majority of us, the 
Durbar meant not a panorama or a procession. It was a landmark in the history 
of the people, and a chapter in the ritual of the State. What was it intended 
for? |t was meant to remind all the Princes and peoples of the Asiatic Empire 
of the British Crown that they had passed under the dominion of a new and 
single Sovereign, to enable them to solemnise that great and momentous» event, 
and to receive the Royal assurance and greeting. And what was its effect? 
‘They learned that under that benign influence they were one, that they were not 
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- scattered atoms in a heterogeneous and cumbersome mass, but coordinate units 


jn a harmonious and majestic whole. The scales of isolation and prejudice and 
distrust fell from their eyes, and from the Arab Sheikhs of Aden on the west to 
the Shan Chiefs of the. Mekong on the borders of China, they felt the thrill of a 
‘common loyalty and the inspiration of a single aim. Was there nothing in this ? 
Is it nothing that the Sovereign at his Coronation should exchange pledges with 
his assembled lieges, of protection and respect on the one side, of spontaneous 
allegiance on the other? Is it nothing that the citizens of the Empire 
should learn what that Empire means? Even if we take the rest of India, 
which could not be present at Delhi, but held its own rejoicings in_ its 
own oo is it nothing to lift an entire people for a little space out of the 
rut of their narrow and parochial lives, and to let them catch a glimpse of a 
higher ideal, an appreciation of the hidden laws that regulate the march of 
nations and the destinies of men? I believe that the Durbar, more than any 
event in modern history, showed to the Indian people the path which, under the 
guidance of Providence, they are treading, taught the Indian Empire its unity, 
and impressed the world with its moral as well as material force. It will not be 
forgotten. The sound of the trumpets has already died away, The Captains 
and the Kings have departed. But the effect produced by this overwhelming 
display of unity and patriotism is still alive and will not perish. Everywhere 
it is known that upon the throne of the East is seated a power that has made of 
the sentiments, the aspirations, and the interests of 300 millions of Asiatics a 
living thing, and the units in that great aggregation have learned that in their 
incorporation lies their strength. Asa disinterested spectator of the Durbar 
remarked, ‘ Not until to-day did I realize that the destinies of the East still lie 
as they always have done, in the hollow of India’s hand,’ I think too that the 
Durbar mage the lesson not only of power but of duty. There was not an 
officer of Government there present, there was not a Ruling Prince, nor a 
thoughtful spectator, who must not at one moment or other have felt that parti- 
cipation in so great a conception carried with it responsibility as well as pride, 
and that he owed something in return for whatever of dignity ‘or security or 
opportunity the Empire had given to him. 


“ Passing from the Durbar, Hon'ble Members may like to hear something 
of the results of the Art Exhibition which we held at Delhi at the same time, 
and which was designed exclusively in the interests of the indigenous arts and 
industries of this country. What effect the Exhibition will have upon the 
future of Indian Art, it is of course impossible as yet to determine. But that 
jt hada wonderful success in calling the attention of the outside public, foreign 

~ as well as Native, to the still vital capacities of Indian Art, is, I think, certain, 
Though the Exhibition was open but a short time, no fewer than 48,000 persons 
paid for admission, the cash sales amounted to over 3 lakhs of rupees, and the 
total receipts to more than 4 lakhs, The building cost something more than 
14 lakhs ; and, apart from that, the net cost of the Exhibition was only } lakh. 
I think, therefore, that we may fairly claim, for a very moderate outlay, to 
shave given an impetus to Indian art, which ought not to fade away, while the 
presence in so many museums and private collections of the beautiful objects 
that were purchased from the Exhibition ought to act as a timely advertisement 
to the still unexhausted skill of our craftsmen and artizans. 

“ Among the most contented of the participators at Delhi were the Ruling 
Chiefs of India, and not the least.contented of them, I venture to say, was 
the Chief of premier rank, His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. I have 
had no previous opportunity of alluding to the agreement that I. was fortunate 
enough to be able to conclude with him a little while before the Durbar. I may 
perhaps indulge in a brief reference to it now. 


“It was an agreement regulating the future of the districts hitherto desig- 
‘nated the Assigned Districts of Hyderabad, and more popularly known as Berar. 
The papers concerning that agreement have been made public; and it is open 
“to anyone to form his opinion of the arrangement arrived at, and of the steps by 


which it was attained. I believe that it has generally been accepted as an 
agreement honourable to both parties, and bringing to a satisfactory termin- 
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ation a state of affairs that had for half a century been neither satisfactory nor — 
profitable to either. I will only add here, as the correspondence has shown, _ 


that the agreement, following upon a friendly exchange of views between His 
Highness the Nizam and myself, represented the free and unfettered disposition 
of Goth parties, and that no trace of any opposite influence entered at any 
moment into its negotiation. His Highness is not less gratified with the agree- 
ment than we are, and if both parties are equally content, then I think that 
there is nothing unreasonable in asking the public to join in our felicitations, 
There are few questions of delicacy or difhculty connected with Native States 
in which it has not been my experience that the Chief is ready to discuss them 
in the most frank and courteous spirit with the head of the Government of 
India. 

‘1 now pass to the wider range of subjects that is apt to be opened up by a 
Budget Debate. In some of these discussions I have spoken of the duties 
with which Government has charged itself, and of the manner in which they 
are being fulfilled. I do not propose today to say much of the labours that lie 
behind us. I will merely allude toa few that are in a state of transitional de- 
velopment, and the course of which we watch with natural anxiety from year to 
year. Our Currency Policy is working well, and is bringing back confidence to 
every branch of Indian finance and trade. Our Frontier Policy has so far 
been fortunate. The new Province is prospering, and we are gradually ex- 
tending the application of the principles upon which our Frontier Policy depends. 
The Punjab Land Alienation Act is reported to be succeeding beyond expect- 
ation, and encourages us to approach with greater confidence attempts 
to arrest the evils of indebtedness and expropriation of the agricultural 
population elsewhere. You have heard Sir Denzil Ibbetson speak about 
these, and | have nothing to add to what he has so well said. The 
industrial legislation that we have passed during the past two years is bearing 
good fruit: and the increased wage for the coolie in the tea gardens of Assam 
will come into operation in the ensuing year. Rearmament has been completed 
in the regular Army, and only remains to be extended to the Volunteers, and 
we are proceeding to the organization of internal factories so as to render 
ourselves self-sufficing in the future. There is one matter which I have before 
now mentioned at this table, and to which I have attached an importance that 
has not always been recognized. I allude to the orders that we passed for a 
reduction in the number and length of official reports—that time-honoured 
foible and snare of Indian Administration. Some people said that the idea 
was excellent, but that the orders would be nugatory, and the difference mz/; 
others applauded conciseness in the abstract, but deplored it in the case of 
every report to which it was applied. Of course we could not expect all ina 
moment to-hit off the exact mean between prolixity and undue contraction, or 
to teach every officer straight away how to frame the ideal report. But that 
our orders have not only not been abortive, but have produced very material 
results, will, I think, be evident from the following figures. The total number 
of obligatcry reports to Government has been reduced from nearly 1,300 to a 
little over 1,000. But the difference in their contents is more notable still, 
Before the issue of the new orders, the number of pages of letter-press sub- 
mitted and printed was 18,000; it is now 8,600.. The number of pages of 
Statistics was 17,400; it is nOW 11,300, or a total reduction of pages of contents 
from 35,400 to less than 20,000. I do not think that this reduction has been 
achieved at any cost whatever to administrative efficiency, What it has meant in 
relief to the compiling officers, and in the release of energy for other and more 
important branches of work, will be patent to anyone who has the smallest 
experience of Indian administration. 


___ “I donot now propose to dwell further upon the past. 1 prefer, in what I 
have to say, to look ahead, and to form an estimate of the work that -still awaits 
my Colleagues and myself, before we can say that the work of reform and re- 
construction that we assumed has been duly started on its way, or before we can 


afford to rest a little on our oars. Sometimes I confess that I get a little appal- _ 


led at the magnitude of the undertaking, and disappointed at the reception 
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that appears to await reform. The very people who applaud reform and 
cry for the reformer are apt to express immense surprise at the one, and 
no small resentment at the other, when they are forthcoming There 
are so many excellent arguments for doing nothing, such a reposeful 
fascination in just scraping along. I have even learned in this country 
a mew and captivating doctrine, v7s., that it is considered a mistake 
in some quarters to enquire at all. I came here with the idea that no sphere 
of administrative work in the world admits less of hasty generalisation or a rupt 
action than India: that the features of race, religion, and locality are so 
divergent, the needs of different provinces so opposite, the general lack of uni- 
formity so striking, that before any organic changes could be introduced, 
profound and careful investigation was required, and a consultation of local 
authority and opinion, however bewildering the differences might be, was 
essential. If I held these views four years ago, still more do I hold them now. 
They are the commonplaces of Oriental administration. They seem to me the 
A. B. C of Indian politics. [ cannot conscientiously recede from them in any 
respect. And yet how familiar I now am with the charge that it is a waste of 
time and a proof of insincerity to enquire, that Commissions are an expensive 
extravagance, and that the problems which we are engaged in laboriously investi- 
gating are so well known that only the meanest capacity is required to solve 
them without further ado. I do not think that the withers of my Colleagues or 
myself have been wrang by these remarks. Indeed, Ihave a shrewd suspicion that 
the very persons who protest against enquiry before action as a superfluity, would 
equally denounce action without enquiry as an outrage. I am afraid, therefore, 
that we shall obstinately continue our policy of ascertaining the data before we 
proceed to act upon them, although it will be gratifying to those who are so 
impatient for deeds to know that, in the case of the whole of our Commissions, 
the stage of investigation is now almost at an end, and that there lies 
immediately in front of us the onerous and responsible task of translating so 
much of their recommendations as we may decide to accept into practice. 
Who knows that before long we shall not have the charge brought against 
us of acting too much after having enquired too little? Perhaps we shall even 
be told, as we have been in a welleknown case, that it was not necessary either 
to enquire or to act at all. : - 

“ There is one respect in which we have just taken the final steps in dealing 
with the policy recommended by one of the most important Commissions that 
have sat and reported during my time. I allude to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
Famine Commission. Soon after the Report first reached us, we issued orders t& 
the Local Governments upon so much of the Report as we accepted ourselves 
without demur, and as we knew to be similarly acceptable to them. Since then 
we have conducted an exhaustive correspondence with the Local Governments 
and with the Secretary of State upon the more disputed aspects of tie case; and 
we are now about to issue a Resolution, embodying final orders on the subject. 
A revised code of Famine procedure, based upon the latest experience, will then 
be at hand throughout India, which will regulate the operations of the next cam- 

aign as soon as it has to be undertaken. 1 do not assume for a moment that the 
fost word on Famine Relief has been spoken, or that later experience may not 
guide us to even further improvements of system. The utmost that we can do at 
‘each stage is to profit by the lessons hitherto learned, and to translate our experi- 
ence ee a little delay as possible into executive orders and action, so that-when 
the next calamity comes, Governments and individuals may go calmly to their 
task, instead of rushing into all sorts of experiments, and ma ing all kinds of 
blunders which have to be paid for at a heavy cost later on. 

“ The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur addressed to me to-day a personal 
appeal to do pomedhing before I go to strike at the root of the evil, by prevent- 
ing the recurrence of famine in the future in this country. If there was one 
accessible root, and if the axe of Government could be laid to it, who can doubt 
that, not this Government alone, but every one of its predecessors, would long 
ago have discerned the seat of the evil, and have applied the instrument of: 
‘destruction to it? We are cutting at the subsidiary roots. . Extended irrigation, 
jmproved education, attempts to relieve the indebtedpess and to increase the 
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a careful overhauling of the machinery wit which we meet drought when it 


comes—all these are efforts which will gradually diminish the severity and, 
1 hope, contract the area of famines in India. But to ask ‘any 1 Batt 
ment to prevent the occurrence of famine in a country, the meteorological 
conditions of which are what they are here, and the population of which is. 
growing at its present rate, is to ask us to wrest the keys of the universe from 
the hands of the Almighty. 1 cannot furnish a better illustration of this than 
that which was given by the Hon'ble Member himself. In the autumn of the 
past year, it was by the dispensation of Providence alone, when the monsoon 
suddenly revived in the months of August and September, that what might 
have been famine conditions were turned into prosperity conditions during the 
present winter. The best Government in the world could not have accelerated 
that change by a single second ; the worst Government could not have retarded 
it. The Hon’ble Member seems to think that famines in this country used 
not to be so bad in former years, and that similar calamities do not occur under 
similar conditions elsewhere. If he will study the Reports of the various. 
Famine Commissions, he will find a good deal to throw doubt upon the former 
statement. If he turns to the history of Russia, he will find good reason for 
changing his opinion upon the latter. Government should never slacken for 
one moment in its peace-campaign, just as much as in its war-campaign,. 
against famine. Thus we shall render it less formidable, and shall gradually 
gain the upper hand. But we are not, in my judgment, as yet within measur- 
able distance of the time when the word prevention can be much upon our lips. 


“As to the work that still lies tefore us, it falls under eight headings, 
concerning’ each of which I havea few words to say. It must not be thought 
that the order in which I happen to name them is the order of their im- 
portance. All are equally important, and all are simultaneously being 
taken up. Neither must it be thought, when I speak of them in the 
future, that we are now about to start work upon any of them for the first 
time. Throughout the past four years there is not one among them that has. 
not been almost continuously under our notice. In every case we have reached 
an advanced stage of enquiry, and in some cases of action, and it only remains. 
for us to carry these proceedings to the final stage, and to. present to the 
Secretary of State and to the country the bases of a definite policy to be 
consistently pursued in the future. 


“The first of these is Education. Do not let any one suppose that in 
any aspect of education we shrink from the duty that we have undertaken,. 
which is that of formulating for the country arevised scheme of education in 
all its branches, University, Secondary, Primary, Technical, and Commercial. 
But we must postulate a litvle patience and ask for alittle time. - The*propsals 
are so multiform, the needs so different, the guidance that we receive from the 
public so perplexing, that sometimes one scarcely sees light through 
the trunks of the trees. The subject of Education, however, and particularly 
of University Education in India, illustrates very forcibly what | said a little 
while back. More thana year and a half ago, I presided over a Conference of 
leading educational authorities, official and unofficial, at Simla, in order to assure 
myself of the trend of expert knowledge and opinion on these subjects. 1 
remember at that time that the prevailing apprehension was lest the Government . 
should suddenly spring a new educational policy upon the country, without 
giving to the interested parties an opportunity of having their say, and that 
the Simla decrees would be issued as a mandate to the nation. Nobody, 
I may say ever entertained such a notion in the Government itself. 
On the contrary, we meant from the start to give to the qualified 
public the fullest opportunity for expressing its. views. Accordingly, we 
appointed a Commission, under my Hon'ble Colleague Mr. Raleigh 
to examire into the question of the Universities, and we consulted the Local 
Governinen's upon every other feature of our pli ns. Since then the public has. 
had the best part of a year in which to expend its energies upon discussion—an 
opportunity by which no one can say that it has not profited. Whether Goy-' 


& 
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ernment has profited equally by these proceedings is open to doubt, for I 
observe that whereas a year and a half ag ares one was agreed that education 
in India stood most urgently in need of reform, that it had got entirely into the 
wrong tia and was going steadily down hill, dispensing an imperfect edu- 
cation through imperfect instruments to imperfect products with imperfect results 
—a great many of the interested parties now meet together, and proclaim in 
injured tones that they stand in no nced of reformation at all, Now let me say 
at once that this is not good business. I lay down as an absolute and unassail. 
able proposition that our Educational systems in India are faulty in the extreme ; 
and that, unless they are reformed, posterity will reproach us for the lost 
opportunity for generations to come. I remind the public that that proposition 
' was most cordially endorsed by every shade of opinion 1} years ago. Since 
then we have shown a consideration for the interests of all concerned and a 
reluctance to act with precipitation that have been pushed almost to extremes, 
and have exposed us to the charge of timidity and irresolution. My object 
throughout has been to carry the public with us in our reforms, and to base 
them yee the popular assent. I am still hopeful that better counsels will prevail, 
and I shall spare no effort to attain this result. But if every reform proposed 
is to be overwhelmed with obloquy and criticism, because it touches some 
vested interest or affects some individual concern, if change of any kind is 
to be proscribed merely because it is change, if the appetite for reform, so strong 
two years ago, has now entirely died down, then | must point out that the 
educated community will have forfeited the greatest chance ever 2 ami to 
them of assisting the Government to place the future education of this country 
upon a better footing, and Government will be left to pursue its task alone. 1 
should be most reluctant to be driven to this course. -] want to reform education 
in India, 1 will not say omntwm consensu, because that may be an impcssible 
aspiration, but with the good will and assent of reasonable and. experienced 
men, and J] have a right to ask that, in so far as they are dissatisfied with the 
status guo, they shall render our course not more difficult, but more easy. 
“Tam well aware that University Education dces not exhaust the field or 
the requirements of education in this country. There are many other aspects 
of the problem scarcely less important which we also have under examination— 
Secondary Education, or education in the High Schools leading up to the 
Colleges, Primary Education or the education of the masses in the 
vernacular, Commercial Education, or the provision of -a training that shall 
qualify young men for a business career, Agricultural Education, ze, a 
practical as well as a theoretical instruction in the staple industry of the country, 
Technical and Industrial Education, or the application of scientific methods and 
principles to the practice of national industries and handicrafts—all of these 
have come under review, and we are little by little shaping the principles that 
will presently form the basis of a policy and a programme. I would only say 
to the public—Do not be impatient, and do not be censorious. Do not impute 
dark conspiracies or assume that all the misguided men in the country are 
inside the Government, and all the enlightened outside it. What could be 
easier than for Government not to have taken oP educational reform at all, or 
even now to drop it altogether ? All the wild talk about killing Higher Educa. 
tion and putting education under the heel of Government merely obscures the 
issue, and paralyses action. Surely there are enough of us on both sides who care 
tor education for education's sake, who are thinking not of party triumphs, but 
of the future of unborn generations, to combine together and carry the requisite 
changes through. I cannot imagine a worse reflection upon the educated 
classes in India, or a more crushing condemnation of the training that we have 
_ given them, than that they should band themselves together to stereotype 
existing conditions, or to defeat the first genuine attempt at reform that has 
been made for a quarter of a century. I agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
that education is one of the most solemn duties of the State. But the State, | 
venture to point out, is the aggregate of its own citizens, and not a mere govern- 
ing organization alone, and in the latter capacity the State cannot discharge its 
educational responsibility without the cordial co-operation of the community at 


large. Before | leave the subject of Education, | will only add one word upon 
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have seen all sorts of assertions that it has languished _ 
jn official quarters. There is not an atom of truth in this insinuation, and 
the history is published, as it shortly will be, no further misapprehension need 
arise. On the contrary, I hope that the scheme may then move rapidly towards 
realization. : cae ; 

“ The second subject that awaits our treatment, and that will occupy us in the 
forthcoming year, is Irrigation. For two cold weathers has the Irrigation Com- 
mission been pursuing its energetic researches ; and soon after we get to Simla, 
the report will be in our hands. It will give us an exhaustive review of the capa- 
bilities for water storage or water utilisation of every part of the Indian Con- 
tinent ; and then we shall have to set to work to provide for every province its 
reasoned programme of tanks, or reservoirs, or wells, or canals, mapped out 
over a long series of years, and devised with strict regard to the experiences 
orthe exigencies of drought. Much money will be required; many experi- 
iments will have to be made; some failures will be'registered. But at least it 
will not be possible to say that the Government of India has ignored this aspect 
‘of the agricultural and industrial problem, or that we are wasting our water, 
because we do not know how to use it. 


“Then we have the impending Report of the Police Commission 
and the impending reform of the Indian Police. 1 ‘know'no more of the 
proceedings of the Commission than has appeared in the newspapers, and 
| am unaware what our Commissioners will say. But, if any one had any 
doubt as to the need of enquiry, 1 should think that this must have 
bee dissipated by the nature of the evidence that has been ‘forthcoming ; 
and, if anyone questions the need of reform, he cannot, 1 think, be a resident 
in this land. Upon this subject, however, | should like to add one ‘word 
of caution, Reform we must, and reform we shall. But the ‘main improve- 
‘ment that is required, which is a moral improvement, cannot come all in a galop. 
Men are on the whole what their surroundings make them, and men do what 
their opportunities permit. It is not allin a moment that you can take one 
section of a society and create in it a different standard from that which prevails 
in another, even if you pay the former to look after the morals of the latter. We 
shall, I hope, get a better and a purer Police as a consequence of the changes 
that we shall introduce, but we shall not straightway found a new Jerusalem 
until ‘we have educated the people who are to build and to inhabit it. 


“T have often before spoken of my desire to introduce a more commercial 
element into the managers of Indian Railways: and already we have made 
some progress in this direction. From our published Histories of Projects, from 
our Railway Conferences, and from our Travelling Commissions—all initiated 
during the past four years —the public, | think, know more than they used to do of 
our policy and aims. But I have never thought that this was enough. Railways 
in India have now climbed out of the cradle. They provide us with a recurring 
annual surplus. Before I came cut here as Viceroy, | made a speech in London, 
at which | was thought rather sanguine for saying that while less than 21,000 
miles were then open, I hoped that the total would exceed 25,000 miles in my 
time. It has already reached 26,500. But itis not mileage that impresses 

-me, nor receipts. I am more concerned with up-to-date management and 
efficiency, and I hope that the Report of our Special Commissioner, Mr. 
Robertson, which is on the eve of being saibeutnvade: may give us the Clue 
that will guide us to far-reaching reforms, intended to place Indian Railways 
and their administration “on a level with the most progressive achievements of 

- other and more developed countries, Ae 

_ There is a subject long under our notice, which we hope to deal with in 
the ensuing year, This is that of the union or aration of Judicial and 

Executive functions. If any one could stand in my shoes, and with his ten 
hours work a day, could cast a glance at that file, the best part of a foot 
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_ tion is of great importance, and, whatever our ultimate decision may be, I 

should like it to be taken up and dealt with in my time. ? 

‘‘T_ should have been tempted to say something about Agriculture to-day— 
the sixth subject in my present category—were it not that I have been so. ably 
anticipated by my Hon'ble Colleague in the Revenue and Agriculture Department, 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson. When he is the inspiring genius and the spokesman of a 
Department, it seems superfluous for anyone else to add a word. I can, 
however, supplement what he has said by tracing the logical as well as 
chronological sequence of our labours, First let me say what we have 
attempted so far todo, We have endeavoured to deal with the indebtedness 
of the agricultural classes by the Punjab legislation which | before mentioned, 
and now by the Bundelkhand legislation which he has defended to-day. We 
have laid down broad and liberal principles explaining and regulating 
our policy of Land Revenue Assessments in India. We have created an In- 
spector-General of Agriculture at the head of an expert de artment, and we have 
constituted a Board of Scientific Advice. But before us lies the much bigger 
experiment of combined agricultural research, agricultural experiment, and 
agricultural education, which Sir Denzil Ibbetson has outlined, and which, if 
we can carry it through, ought to be of incalculable service to the country. If 
we can simultaneously train teachers, provide estate managers and agents, — 
and foster research, we shall really have done some good in our time. 


‘Then behind these proposals lies a scheme which we have greatly at heart, 
and about which I shouldlike to add a word—I mean the institution of Co- 
operative Credit Societies or,as they are often called, Agricultural Banks. I have 
seen some disappointment expressed that we have not moved more uickly in 
this matter. If any one had studied, as I have had to do, the replies of all the 
Local Governments and their officers on the subject, he would begin to wonder 
when and how we are to move at all. Of course it is easy enough to express an 
abstract approval of Agricultural Banks, to denounce everybody who does not 
share your views, and to rush into experiments foredoomed to failure. But that 
is exactly what Government does not want todo, and what the replies of its ad- 
visers would render it suicidal to do. \\hen there are many who say that the 
co-operative spirit does not exist in the rural community, that it is unsuited to 
the conditions of Indian character and life, that the Savings Banks are not ~ 

atronised as it is, and that the requisite capital will not be forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to pooh-pooh all these assertions as idle fancy. 
But even when we get beyond them, and justify the desirability of making the 
experiment on a moderate and cautious scale, we are still confronted with all 
manner of questions, Is the experiment to be made with village or urbaty 
societies, or with both, and which first ? Should Government aid these societies, 
and, if so, to what extent, and for how long ? What restrictions should be placed 
upon them, and should loans be permitted for unproductive as well as productive 
expenditure ? What privileges or concessions should be granted to them by 
Government, and what restrictions should be imposed ? All these are questions 
which have called for a good deal of thinking over before they could be 
answered. All the same, | think that we are beginning to see our way, 
Certain broad principles seem to stand out crisp and clear. The difference 
between rural organization in one part of India and another is so great 
*that noone rule can apply to all, Different systems will have te 
be tried in different places. The one common feature must be simplicity 
We must go slowly and surely, learning as we proceed. The people must be 
the final workers out of their own salvation, but we, 2.e., Government, may ‘give - 
them such assistance as we properly can. We can bestow certain advantages, 
and we can remove certain disabilities. But, in the main, the venture must 
depend on the people themselves. These are the broad general outlines that 
emerge from our study, and | believe that my Hon ble Colleague Sir Denzi) 
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Ibbetson is prepared to advise us to legislate in this direction. I hope, therefore, inca 
that the matter may not be much longer delayed. Be geass 
“| have upon another occasion spoken of eat that we have before us _ 


for improving and strengthening the position of Commerce in’ this country. 
Sir Edward Law is a firm friend of these interests, and I share his desire to do 
what wecan. I wish that we had been ina position to-day to say something — 
about the Commercial Bureau which excites so much interest. But we 
have not as yet shad a reply from the India Office. Some persons, I 
believe, have even larger ideas afloat. I would venture to say to them—Let us 
get our Bureau and make a success of it before we begin to agitate about a 
separate Department and a separate Minister. Even Great Britain has not yet 
secured a Minister of Commerce. Let us begin, as I hope we shall shortly be 
in a position to do, with a more modest ambition, and let the official and mer- 
cantile communities put their heads together to make it a success. Connected 
with Commerce is the question of a reduction in internal telegraphic rates, 
Sir Edward Law has made a few observations on this point, The matter has 
been under our study for many months, Primd facze we should all like to in- 
crease the facilities enjoyed by the public, and I hope we may discover some 
means of doing so. But the question is not free from difficulty or financial risk, 


“Lastly, | come to the heading of Finance, and by finance I do not mean 
those calculations which must inevitably lurk in the background of all the 
proposals that I have hitherto discussed, but the principles that regulate our 
control and dispensation of the Indian revenues. Here I will mention two 

“matters only that have always seemed to me matters of the deepest importance, 
and of which I should lke, if it were possible, to advance the solution in my 
time. The first of these is the constitution and employment of the present so- 
called Famine Insurance Fund. 1 have never been quite satisfied as to the 
position of this feature in our Accounts ; and for two years we have been in | 
correspondence with the Secretary of State on the matter. There is a good 
deal to be said upon both sides : and for the present we have not been able to 
arrive ata solution. The second question is that of the Provincial Settlements, 
which, though they have had their obvious merits, have not been unattended 
with friction and with drawbacks in operation, My, Colleagues and [| 
would greatly like, if we can, to invest these agreements porta the 
Supreme and the Local Governments with a more permanent character, that 
would stimulate the energies of Local Governments and give them a greater 
interest in economy and good administration, while retaining for the Imperial 
Government the necessary measure of ultimate control, I do not know whether 
we shall be successful in these efforts. But we are about, with the assent of the 
Secretary of State, to take them in hand. 


“| have now covered the entire field of administrative work that appears 
to me to lie before the Government of India in the immediate future. We 
may, to use a slang phrase, be thought by some to have bitten off more 
than we can chew. We may be diverted from our laborious meal by other 

_ and unforeseen pre-occupations, 1 hope myself that neither apprehension will 
turn out to be genuine. ‘The work that I have indicated is waiting to be done, 
and ought most certainly to be attempted. Whatever of time and energy 
remains to me, I hope to devote to the prosecution of the task, and my dearest 
ambition is to see it carried safely through, : 


“There is one final subject that is rarely mentioned in these debates, and 
that finds little place in the many utterances which the head of the Government 
is called upon to, make in the course of the year, and yet in a sense,it is the. 
most important of all. I allude to Foreign Affairs ; and it must be remembered 
that in the case of India the phrase includes her relations with the whole of her 
neighbours; and that this carries with it the politics of the greater part of the 
Asiatic Continent. I doubt if even the thoughttul public has at all realized the | 
silent but momentous change that is going on, and that will ene day have an- 
effect upon India that is at present but dimly discerned, In the old days, and it | 
may almost be said up to the last fifteen years, the foreign relations of India 
were practically confined to her dealings with Afghanistan, and to the designs” 
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or movements of the great Power beyond: and the foreign policy of India had. 
ittle to dowith any other foreign He Bi " feiearue that we had territories or 
i of influence that brought us into contact with Persia and Turkey, 

id that we had occasional dealings with the Arabian tribes. Now all that 





_ is changed; and events are passing, which are gradually drawing this country, 


once so isolated and remote, into the voriex of the world’s politics, and, 
that will materially affect its future. The change has been due to two reasons. 
Firstly, as our own dominion has expanded, and our influence upon our frontier 
consolidated, we have been brought into more direct and frequent relations. 
with the countries lying immediately beyond. For instance, the annexation. 
of Upper Burma brought us into contact with an important corner of the 
Chinese Empire, and created abatch of frontier and other political problems 
of itsown. But the second reason is much more important. Europe has woken 
up, and is beginning to take a revived interest in Asia. Russia with her vast 
territories, her great ambitions, and her unarrested advance, has been the pioneer 
in this movement, andwith her or after her have come her competitors, rivals 
and allies, Thus, as all these foreigners arrive upon the scene and push for- 
ward into the vacant spots, we are slowly having a European situation recreated 
in Asia, with the same figures upon the stage. The great European Powers 
are also becoming the great Asiatic Powers. Already we have Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Germany, and Turkey ; and then, in place of all the smaller 
European kingdoms and principalities, we have the Empires and States of the 
East, Japan, China, Tibet, Siam, Afghanistan, Persia~only a few of them 
strong and robust, the majority containing the seeds of inevitable decay. 
There lie in these events and in this renewed contact or collision, as the case 
may be, between the East and the West, omens of the greatest significance 
to this country. Europe is so accurately parcelled out between the various 
' States and Powers, the balance of power is suspended on so fine a thread, and 
the slightest disturbance would imperil such wide interests, that short of some 
serious and unforeseen convulsion, which every one would wish to avert, great 
changes are not to be anticipated there. Africa is rapidly being overrun by the 
few arabica Powers who have obtained a foothold upon that Continent; and 
before long its political destinies and territorial grouping will have taken some- 
thing like definite shape. But in Asia a great deal is still in flux and solution, 
and there must, and there will be, great changes. It will be well to realize 
what an effect these must have upon India, and how they must add to our 
responsibilities and cares, Our Indian dominions now directly touch those | 
of Turkey in many parts of the Arabian peninsula, those of Russia 
on the Pamirs, those of China along the entire border of Turkestan and 
Yunnan, those of France on the Upper Mekong. In our dealings 
with them, the Foreign Department in India is becoming the Asiatic branch 
of the Foreign Office in England. Then round all our borders is the fringe of 
Asiatic States to which I just now alluded, whose integrity and whose freedom 
from hostile influence are vital to our welfare, but over whose future the clouds 
are beginning to gather. In Europe we.are a maritime Power, who are merely 
called upon to defend our own shores from invasion, and whoare confronted 
by no land dangers or foes. In Asia we have both a seaboard anda land 
fiontier many thousands of miles in length, and though Providence has 
presented us on some portion of our land frontiers*with the most splendid 
natural defences in the world, yet the situation must become more and not 
less anxious as rival or hostile influences creep up to these tamparts, and as 
the ground outside them becomes the arena of new combinations and the 
field of unforeseen ambitions. All these circumstances will tend, they are 
already tending, to invest the work of the Indian Foreign Department with 
ever-increasing importance, and they demand a vigilance and a labour of 
which there are but few indications in anything that reaches the public ear or 
falls under the public eye. Questions of internal development, administrative 
anxieties, agrarian and fiscal problems, fill all our minds, just as they have 
occupied the greater part of my speech this afternoon. But do not let the 
rope of India think that we shall never have anything but domestic cares in 
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s country, Do not let them forget that are other » 
duties that devolve upon her rulers, that the safety of th 
and the maintenance of the British dominion in those 
it has for long been established, and where it is the 
sole, guarantee for peace and progress, are in their hands, M 
no less than internal reform is part of England’s duty. T see 
for anticipating trouble upon our borders, and | know of no question — 
that is at present in an acute or menacing phase. But do not let any — 
one, on the strength of that, go to = in satiper  § ‘illusion that 
anxiety will never come. The geographica' position of India will more 
and more push her into the forefront of international politics. She will more 
‘and more become the strategical frontier of the British Empire. All these are” 
circumstances that should give us food for reflection, and that impose upon us 
the cuty of incessant watchfulness and precaution, They require that our 
forces shall be in a high state of efficiency, our defences secure, and our — 
schemes of policy carefully worked out and defined. Above all, they demand — 
a feeling of solidarity and common interest among those—and they include 
every inhabitant of this country, from the Raja to the raiyat—whose interests: 
are wrapped up in the preservation of the Indian Empire, both for the sake of 
India itself and for the wider good of mankind. 

« We will now bring the labours of the present session to a close, and [ 
declare this Council adjourned.” 










The Council accordingly adjourned szne dze. 
J. M. MACPHERSON, 


CALCUTTA: Secretary to the Government of India, 


Legislative Department. 
The 28th March, 1903. gislative Departmen 
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(f) 
Statesman’s 18 69,305,000 marks 
Year. Book, . ” 
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GERMANY « . ° 


or élementary edu- 
pes ented 


519,78,750 


(a) Sum-total of direct and indirect expenditures from Provincial Revenues. Vide General Table | V, Cotton’s Report, 
(b) Current (direct) expenditure only, detailed as follows :~— 


Government Annual Grant for elementary schools + 22,405,930 dollars 


A. vide page 4 
by Fee Grant do, 4 + 11,351,725 } 


» 


* 


‘State appropriation for normal schools for elementary Vol. I, Comr.’s Report. 
teachers . . . . . ° ° * 795489 » ” ” ‘] ya 
34 


Government. Annual ‘Grant to Scientific and Art Dept. . 3,960,229 she ; 


” »” 





Total . 38,513,373 dollars 
= Rs. 12,03,54,291 [1 dollar = 4s. 2d. or 50d. = 50 as. or Rs. 3°2.] 
(c) Current expenditure only. Vide page 1088. Vol. I, Comr.’s Report. 
(d) (Actual) State Finance ordinary expenditure on Public Instruction. Vide page 994, Statesman’s Year Book. 
{t rouble = } dollar = as. 1d, = Rs. 1-9.] 


ry Nea 


(e) Detailed as follows :— 
~~ Receipts from State taxes for common (Public Elementary and Secondary) Schools. 


= 36,197,338 dollars. Vide page 13, Vol. 1, Comr.’s Report. 
| "United States Government appropriation for Universities and Colleges. é 1 
: case a = 982,047 dollars. Vide page 1600, Vol. 11, Comr.'s Report 
i gain tr ; Total . 37,179,885 dollars. 








“Anette Expand from State funds on Elementary education, Vide page 644, Statesman’s Year Book. 
: [20 marks = £1 = Rs. 15.] othe 
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. ‘olled ublic 6,44.845 38,517,975 A) Vide page 1 

spe tng ona Report. Vol. Sena 
ie (6) Vide page 1085 for 1896. 
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se 5 Russia. se ig . si. re 
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et asia the ‘aia! revenue Home’ and ‘fais 
und y Military, Marine, Military” Works, and Special Defences from 1883-84 to 1902-03, and the ap 


Rx. Rx. | Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rew 











cr ar + | 71,842,020) 11,048,392] 6,107,081 | 975,397 | 170647 | 195675 | | 8497192 
§ 3884-85. + + =| 70,690,681} 11,292,633) 4,856,000 | 909,232 | 131,984 | 153071) we | 134920 
"1885-86 . . 74,464,197) 14,361,135) 457725772 927,762 127,722 | 142,138 ak 20,331,522 
1886-87 + + __ + | 13375134, 13:706,298) 4,833,748 | 873,254 321,646 | 229,508 | 325,626 | 20,290,073 
i. 78:750.744| 14,103,208 5,253,911 | 1,191,647 | 260,166 | 141,047 | 456,017 | 21405,996) 
7888-89 «+ | 81,696,678) 13,807,515) 5,431,963 | 1,065,662 | 178,812 | 01,640 | 789,595 | 213755187 
1889-1890. «+ | 85/085,2031 14,064:725) 5,668,382 | 1,094,944 | 209,675 | 105,888 | 689,481 | 21,835.095 
“180-1891 ihe . 85,741,649) 14,069,220) 5,835,213 | 1,176,631 132,049 | 113,638 - 491,837 21,818,588 
“18992 89,143,283) 15,021,639, 6,478,558 | 1,164,724 | 158j000 | 133,321 | 604,848 | 23,561,090 
« 


f. 1892-93 (a) ARES 43 pan. le 5 feat - sbeinos odh,a14 salea 3) 


1893-04 «~*~ + | 60,286,201| 10,131,062 4,368,101 | 754,881 | 80,394 | 2436704 | 206,837 | 15,784979 

1894-95 « epene . 63,261,480 10,240,802) 4,210,571 626,672 84,188 | _ 184,485 127,057 15:479775, 
1895-96 6; is OM 65,422,550, 11,516.41 4:060,487 | 765,465 | 76,103 | 235,915 | 594729 | 16,714,116 
: “1896-97. tes 62,621,932| 10,958,147} 4,133:338 | 727.841 | 87,742 | 212,444 | $8,370 | 16,177,882 
1897-98» se 64,257,207| 13,035,471| 4197825 | 740,952 | 77,986 | 212,358 15,059 | 18,279,651| 
1808-99 oa: “3 . 67,595,815) 11,100,271) 4,284,771 | 771,493 82,132 | 204,215 974 | 16,443,856 
i 1899-1900 + Fe «| 68,637,106 10,188,377| 3,977:366 | 801,782 | 49,390 | 327,355 874 | 15,345)144 ; 
! “1900-1908 bgt ty 750272291 9,859,176 4,406,349 | 747,187 741522 | 351,036 6,864 | 154455134 hee | 
E 1go1-02 i ‘ 76,344,525] 10,680,048 4,106,204 | 917,140 118,683 | 313,936 | 16,136,101) 21°13, q 
| : 
















102-03 Revised Estimate | 76,892,500 4,942,200 | 1,044,500 | 81,534 | 247,500] ax | 17,608,494] 22°90 





(a) From this year the conversion has been made at Rs. 1§=f1. 
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ble Sir Bevias: FrGznarp tie K, CMG. an Ordin: 
e Council of the Governor-General. Lenin ae 


“Mr. Cannes Sruarr Bayzpy, eed. 
Agent tte Governor-General in Central India 

e Mr. How Ano TowraicaD, Oanpy, | 
Puisne Judge of the H 


AY 


and an Additional Member - 
‘Fort St. George for making Laws 


x Apamson, Esquire, Indian Civil Haoeien't Judicial - Cor at 
tee Degen 





ing mamma ot es 


so ah ‘Tobe Knights Grand Commanders. 

His Highness Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanji Sir fina, A 
Pe counts Kiritapati Mani Sultan Maharaja Raja R: 
la eh eat CORE. Ghee 
Seen 


’ 





aac biG ein tnd ae 

Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. AICI RET MEME Tie yi 
‘Euzor, Esquire, O.L.E,, F.R.S., Meteorological Reporter to the 
ean of, Dnt of ain Observatories. 


x Rao Ganzsu, alias Bawa Saute PaTWARDHAN, Chie 
- Minas (Senior Branch) in the Southern Mahratta Country. 
‘Sardar Guavs Baxusz, Raisani, the Premier Chief of the 
i rn ohn 


3 Maharaja Peshkar icin pheeren Minister to His Highness th 
_. Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Puma NaRastnenarao Krisuna Murti, 0.1.E., Diwan of Mysore. 
Maharaja Gopr Narayana Gasapati ee O.LE., of Tinenieter 


“i To be Companions. Be 
Colonel ERNEST DeBratn, Indian Staff Corps, Joint Secretary to the | Ge 
_.. ernment of India in the Military Department. _ 
‘The Honourable Mr. Pravun CHANnpar CHATTARSI, Rai Bahadur, Ju 
" of.the Chief Court of the Punjab. 3 
Frepenick Gurr Macizan, Esquire, M.1.E.E., ry gt -Geners 
~ elegraphs in India. 
WAtrer BERNARD DEWINTON, Esquire, Chief weigeiebe' and 
to the Government of Madras in the Public Works Department. 
Colonel TREVREDYN RasHLEIGH Wynne, Agent and Chief Engineer of 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Honorary Aide-de-Oamp to the Viceroy, 
hi ‘Commandant of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
ae - Anormxon Exxzorr, Esquire, Qeriating. Commissioner. e the Hyderabad 
' Assigned Districts. 
| Major (temporary Lieutenant-Colonel) CHARLES Anes KEMBALL, 
Indian Staff Corps, Officiating Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
sERT WILLIAM CAMERON Carnpurr, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, 
Gibarees ees. oth: ation of Indi iy Ai Taphlie : 
é t, and lately acting as Private Secretary to 
ant-Colonel Wiit1am Locu, Generel List, Jay, snip of 
age Colleen nt Aine rae 





Tothhok eaves tesurcnk ot Peseta : eS aes ES 
: HAMMAD Nazim Kuan, MirofHunzs. 
a ‘Raja Ohne Kuan of Nagar, ai 
Ro ‘Woe Droxeow a 








nition of his long and dis tinguished services in 
died at ‘Oatoutte on ae lovember, _ 


h =a Pefinorrsas of Bengal. 


It! lagalha etencohicwaety' interested $s 

Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire on Mr. Harry ‘Cuaries HILL, 
‘iti nof the able manner in See ie ek Meets Mi A alae es 

: » inthe Forest Department.in India, Mr. Hill ied on the 7th — 

mbe: Pied on leave in England. — He held,-at the time, thedmportant ; 

of Ingpeatr-Gnomal of ret, : 

: By Order of the Grand Master, 


H. 8. BARNES, | 


Order of the Indian Empire. — 


































| -SOREIGN DEPARTMENT. _ 

* bx i 2 | 
NOTIFICATION, 

Camp Delhi's the Ist January, 1908, 














( seine Mr, seen made bat Tod Oivts Serica, 2 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Fort St. George. : 
The Honourable Mr. Wmaiam Ovens Cxark, Indian: Civil Servi, niet 
_ Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab. Sages 
The Honourable Mr. Montacur Onances” nisi President of the 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and an Additional Member of the on 
aii - Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and Regulations. 
‘Lieutenant-Colonel Wuu1aM Earnsuaw Coorur, C.1.E., ‘Comments 
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Colonel Jaates Luwrs Waxes, OLE, late of the and Pu 
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Se nul d tak ee @ ane 8 Baath a 
"The Reverend Samuel Scott Allnutt, m.a., Cambridge Mission, ‘ 
_ Albert Frederick Ashton, Esquire, Deputy Damani ‘No 
Salt Revenue Department. — % m 
- Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hutton Dawson, Indian sat comm 


si 


_ Superintendent, Hilly Tracts, Mewar. 
—— Alain ©. Joly de Lotbiniere, 2.z., Depaty Chief 


Seinen Conia, Rejuine, oe Banibay: | 
_ ‘The Reverend J. A. Graham, M.A., Kalimpong, Bengal. 
Pandit Jwala Praséd, Magistrate and Collector of Jalaun, United Ps 


Clarence Kirkpatrick, squire Barrister-at-Law, Member of the V = 
Committee of Delhi. 


@ Liewtenant-Colonel Robert William Stecle Lyons, .., ieee 


Service, Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum, Db 
Bombay Presidency. 


“Mervranjeo Cowasjee, Haquire, Municipal Commissioner sad. 
‘Magistrate, Rangoon. 


I wate. Gacinn nls a Comet of Blea a 
aes David Semple, i cobyre eninge ips 3 ne Peers 








“Head me lis Lewrec Se Abu, 





Reverend Father Etienne Freynet, Superintendent, Roman Cathie 

t Asylum, Rangoon, Burma. 

the Reverend Robert Jones, 8.4., of the Welsh ‘Mission i in the Khési Hil, 
Assam, 


“Miss F. Joss, Church of Scotland Mission, Gujrat, Punjab. 


Ellen Elizabeth Mitchell, u.p., American Baptist erga Mima, 
Burma. 

























‘Dr. ee L. Pennell, Medical Missionary, Church Missionary ipsiey, 
Bannu, North-West Frontier Province. 
Bhai Ram Singh, Vice-Principal, Mayo School of Art, Lahore, Punjab., ae 
_Santokh Singh, Kurmi, Malguzar, Raipur District, Central Provinces. | 
Bibi Soghra, of Bihar, Patna, Bengal. Waa 
“Muhammad Zahur-ul-Husain, Member of the Municipal Board, Allahabad, 
a United Provinces. — a 





H. H. RISLEY, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 


Camp Delhi ; the 1st January, 1908. 
SPeoIAL AND MisceLLANxovs, 
‘The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has much gratifioation i in 
ouncing the following favours and concessions to different branches of the 
India in connection with the Coronation of the Kive-Eurnnon :— 
Majesty has graciously approved of the designation of the Fpdtens 
being abolished. Officers belonging to that Corps will in future, be | 
“ Officers of the Indian Army.” 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to pe that a limited aralee 
2 oflicers of the Indian Army shall be annually appointed for duty as 
of ttendance upon Himself, the arrangement commencing. with 
ot "tema 2 paceman of Kaira oo officers 








Buckingham 
@) They will be under aes : 
ant Military Secretary for Indian alfairs, a 
. orders of the Equerry in Waiting upon K 
(4) They will wear regimental uniform and special 
mie the period of the special service. SAM eae g 
8 The honorary rank of Captain will in future be granted 
all Risaldar-Majors and Subadar-Majors in possession ‘of the 1st 
Order of British India, and that ‘of Lieutenant on all other N 
possession of the same decoration. 
4" Tn token of the appreciation i in which the sai of the Native ir 
are held by His Majesty, the vanes of British India will be temporarily iner 
by fifty appointments, viz., 10’ in the first class and 40 in the sec 
_ the Order. These stant will be absorbed | on neq death or J ; 
the recipients. 

5. In token of the appreciation in which the services of the finipladal 
Troops are held by }.is Majesty, an establishment of ten first class ; 
second class appointments in the Order of British India has been 

th This establishment will include holders on the retired list 
‘on the active list. 
Appointments to the Order will be honorary and will not cerry any 


: “ances from the British Government, but allowances hitherto apa i will 0 
nue to be drawn by members during their life-time. 
4 lian hoe amare aie ee fhe 


Phy 


opin ot iy oS Mi an 
of Infantry as as ea 
vipa Body-Guards and Aden “tele at Tos 
four Panjab Front Vrs, Dale’ 





lation Indi, Volume 1, Past Ti, “Articles 834 to 840, ‘ol iy 
India, ‘Volume II, Part A, paragraph 1107, et seq. 


1 money isto be spent in such manner as may be ot ost suite 


_ British Infantry Battalion 
_ Sappers and Miners (Huropean) 
' Native Mountain Battery . ‘ ; 
ae _ Frontier Garrison Artillery — as Sh 
Field Battery, Hyderabad Contingent es 
Drivers (Native) of British Mountain Batteries 
Body-Guards ‘ : " ‘ 
_ Native Cavalry Risticent prin dthy eae 
of Guides. a aiimlgs ‘ . 
‘Native Infantry Battalion ; " 
- Deoli and Erinpura Irregular Curley . 
. Malwa Bhil Corps . s ; 
ty Aden Troop . igi ; 
Nepal Escort : 
Local corps, other than ddious Bt | shee 
_ Company of Sappersand Miners  . . 
| Drivers (Native) of heavy batteries . 
rik fer octane asin Laster 
s. cae Head-Quarter Units of ts stint 
ie eam’ Unite of ammunition columns : 


Mountain Artillery, the six 

named in the margin will be formed 8 
e group, and be granted the following _ 
- privileges now enjoyed by, the mountain 

_ batteries of the Panel Pio Force :— 





| 12. His sls the Commindn-Chio wil ey 
Smaragd for sting effect to me above eee, 


* 


The following special promotions in the Native new, and 
the Order of British India are notified :— 


ef oe supernumerary promotion to the rank of Subadar-Major 
Subadar Sher Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Lahore Mountain Hetiony: 


II.—For supernumerary promotion to the rank of Risatdar- Major 3 


Risaldar Ramchander Rao Mahadik, Sardar Bahadur, the 1st Nate: Di 
of seg se Own) Bombay Lancers. 


ITT. al pital promotion to the rank of Bisaldar :— 


dar :— ; y xe 


Jemadar Gul Mawaz Khan, 18th Bengal Lancers. ener 
Jemadar Mir Hidayat Ali, 1st Lancers, Hyderabad Contiagent. + ey 
_ Jemadar Kehar Singh, Governor-General’s Body- “Guard, 
: ~ Jemadar Bhao Sawanth, 8rd Bombay Light mane Bite 
_ Jemadar Banna, Merwara Battalion. 
— Jemadar se mio sane ist Brahman Infantry. 


3 8. Subadar Ghulam oe Blinc ais 
4, Risaldar-Major Shaikh Farid, Bahadur, 1st Madras 








For ddulesion to the 2nd class, watt the title of « Bahadur.” 
1. Subadar Ram Singh, 15th (Ludhiana) Sikh Infantry, 
Risaldar-Major Faiz Talab Khan, The Queen’s Own Corps of Ouides 
(Cavalry). 


_ 8. Risaldar-Major Niyaz Muhammad Khan, 15th (Cureton’s Mulia) 
Bengal Lancers. 


4, Risaldar-Major Wazir Ali Khan, 1st (Duke of York's Own) Bengal : 
; Lancers. ti 
5. Risaldar Ishar Singh, The Queen’s Own Corps of Guides (Cavalry). 


6, Risaldar-Major Malik Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 2nd Central me 
Horse. 











1. Subadar Hanbir Thapa, 2nd Battalion, Ist Gurkha Rifles, 
_ 8. Subadar Prem Singh, 32nd Punjab Pioneers. 
Bnei 0.) Biswas Major Umdah Singh, 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
ce : 10. Subadar-Major Karnabir hapa, 43rd Gurkha Rifles; 
11, Subadar-Major Molar Ram, 6th Jat Light Infantry. a. 
| -12, Subadar-Major Jan Muhammad, 29th (Duke of Connaught’s Own) 
yn Baluch Infantry. 
__- 18. Subadar Baldeo Singh, 8th Rajput Infantry, 
14 Subadar Mauladad Khan, 26th Baluch Infantry. 
/. 18, Subadar Nathu Sunar, Ist Battalion, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 
| 16. Subadar Zargun Shah, Ist Punjab- Infantry. 
17. Ressaidar Sajjat Khan, 3rd (Queen’s Own) Bombay Light Cavalry. 
18. Subadar-Major Kalandar Khan, 28th Punjab Infantry, “oh a 
«19. Ressaidar Mir baz Khan, 11th (Prince of Wales’ Own) Bengal _ 2 
Bey Lancers, ma 
20. Ressaidar Mazhar Ali Khan, Ist (Duke of York's Own) Bengal — 
21. Subadar Kandasami, 1st Madras Pioneers, 


29. Ressaidar Mirza Umrao Beg, Ist (The Duke of Connmught + Own) 
: Bombay Lancers. 


"98. Subadar Shaikh Ebrahim, 16th Bombay Infantry. 


24. Second class Senior Hospital Assistant Debi-ditta Saithhi, pers Sub- 
+ ordinate Medical Department. 


“Subadar-Major Kaberaj Karki, 44th Gurkha Rifles, 
26, Subadar-Major sonore" Singh, 2nd (Queen’s Ona) Rajput Light 
at ‘Risaldar-Major Har-ji Shia 7th iii Lancers, 

Subadar Bihari Singh, 2nd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

Risaldar oe. 1oth (Duke of Cambridge's Own) Henge tai 

se). 
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$1. Bubadar Balaji Mule, Ist Bombay Grenadiers, = 
Bea 32, Subadar Muhammad Sulaiman, 20th Madras Infantry, 
| 83, First Class Senior Hospital Assistant Pati Ram, Rai Babadur, In 
Be Subordinate Medical Department. mR 
34, Subadar Dost Muhammad, 24th (Duchess of Connaught’s Own) Balu- 
chistan Infantry. i 
85. Subadar Balwant Singh, 28rd Punjab Pioneers. $ 
36. Ressaidar Dewa Singh, 9th Bengal Lancers (Hodson’s Horse), 
37, Subadar Adhar Singh, 7th (Duke of Connaught's Own) Rajput. 
Infantry. 8 
38." Subadar Shaikh Ismail, 1st Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
39, Subadar Ashik Ali Khan, 17th (Musulman) Rajput Infantry. 
40. Subadar Ahmed Kutti, 2nd Moplah Rifles. : 
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The following promotions in and admissions to the Order of British India“ A 
among native officers of the Imperial Service ‘lroops are notified. Bei 


For promotion to the first class with the title of “ Sardar Bahadur.” 
Mirza Karim Beg, Commandant, Bhopal Lancers. 
Sundar Singh, Commandant, Patiala Infantry. 
g Gurnam Singh, Commandant, Jind Infantry. sictia 
re Jas Singh, Commandant, Jodhpur Lancers. is is ase 
Natha Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, Alwar Infantry, Me 
Nand Singh, Commandant, Patiala Lancers. 


© For admission to the second class with the title of “ Bahadur.” 
Narain Singh, Commandant, Kapurthola Infantry, , ¥ 
f Mahomed Bakhsh Khan, Assistant Commandant, Malerkotla Sappers. 
he Hardas Singh, Commandant, Nabha Infantry. eS 
A. P. Edibam, Commandant, Gwalior Transport. REGS 
Farman Ali Khan, General, Kashmir Infantry, Adjutant-General, 













Kashmir Army. afi) 
Bhagwan Singh, Lieutenant-Colonel, Kashmir Infantry. ash 


Saiyid Hafiz, Commandant, Mysore Lancers, 


. 


he King-Emperor has been graciously pleased to grant to His H 
 Parzand-i-Arjumand Akidat Paiwand Doulat-i-Inglishia-Barar Bans 
-Raja-i-Rajagan Raja Sir Hira Singh Malwandar Bahadur, G.0.8.L, 0 
‘the honorary rank of Colonel of the 14th (Ferozepore) Sikh Infan 


Te oe 















PARTMENT. 





NOTIFICATIONS. 
Camp Delhi ; the 1st January, 1903. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer - 
upon Sawlawi, Myoza of Gantarawadi, or Eastern Kareuni, the hereditary, cat» 
of Sawbwa, to be attached to the Chiefship. 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 


upon the Zamindar of Burdwan the hereditary title of Maharaja-Dhiraj, to be 
attached to the Estate. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer upon 
Raja Sriram Chandra Bhunj Deo, Chief of the Moharbhanj State, in the Orissa 
Tributary Mahals, the title of Manaraga, as a personal distinction. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 
upon Rani Dhankuar Ba Sahiba, of the Barwani State, in Central India, the 
_ title of Manarant, as a personal distinction. 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 
upon Nawab Khwaja Salimullah, of Dacca, in the Bengal Presidency, the title 
~ of Nawas BAHADUR, as a personal distinction. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the | 
ne of Rasa as a personal distinction upon— a 
Rao Bahadur Ohhatarpati, 0.8.1., Jagirdar of Alipura, in Central India, 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Mangal Singh, of Lawa, in Rajputana. 

___U Kine Singh, Seim of Nongkhlao, in the Khasi Hills, Assam. 4 
eee eee tees Pe Zamindar of Lalgola, in the Murshidabad Die a 










2 bee Singh, of Mankapur, inthe Gonda Diss of th United 
~ Provinces. 


Excellency the Viceroy and Elirieias-Gcnécaled is pleased to confer the 


‘Bahadur Sardar Khair Bakhsh, Chief of the Marri tribe in Baluchistan, 
ee ee : 









ae ceroy ¥ 
upon Bismillah Begam Sahiba, wife of Wasrah Gulam Mahomed id: 
Khan Bahadur, brother of the Prince of Arcot, the title of Nawas Beam, 
as a personal distinction. Bw 





_ His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer \ 
title of Suams-vx-Uxama as a personal distinction upon— hates 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Saadat Husain, of the Calcutta Madrassa. 
Mufti Maulvi Abdulla, of the Oriental College, Lahore. 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim, of the Oriental College, Lahore. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 
upon Pandit Shiva Chandra Sarvabhauma, of Bhatpara, 24-Parganas, in the 
_ Bengal Presidency, the title of ManaMAHOPADHYAYA, as a personal distinction. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
title of Dewan Banapvr as a personal distinction upon— 
N. Subramanyam, Administrator-General and Official Trustee, Madras, — 
and Commissioner of the Madras Municipality. ] 
M. BR. Ry. Rao Bahadur Amembala Vencataramana Poi Avargal, Acting 
District and Sessions Judge of Kurnool, in the Madras Presidency. 
Rai Bahadur Seth Kastur Chand Daga, of Bikaner. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
_ title of Sanpar Banapvur as a personal distinction upon— 
Rai Bahadur Gopal Singh, Naib Commandant, Bhamo Battalion, Burma 
fi? Military Police. 
Risaldar Partab Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer — | 
upon Rai Bahadur Mehta Jagjiwan Jiwan, Dewan of Jaisalmer, the title, of te 
Pawan, as a personal distinction. » 


Pa, 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer ths 4 
_ title of Kuan Banapvr as a personal distinction upon— _ . 


Khan Sahib Din Muhammad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kasur, 
in the Lahore District of the Punjab. * 


Bee Khan Sahib Haji Kalandar Khan, of Gundapur, in the North-West hi a 
iz Q | Frontier Province. 









